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Fifteen Ovens of Michigan Light Company at 
Kalamazoo Have Capacity of 1,250,000 Cu. Ft. 
of High-Grade Gas Per Day 


A Salient Feature of the Installation Is Self-Sealing Doors Which Have Given Entire Satis- 
faction Throughout Six Months’ Operation 


BY LOUIS RESNICK 
General Manager, Associated Trade Press, St. Louis, Mo. 


A modern gas-oven plant built by the Parker-Russell coal, the gas having a calorific value of 580 to 590 
Mining & Manufacturing Company of St. Louis for B.t.u.’s per cubic foot. The tar yield has averaged 
the Michigan Light Company at Kalamazoo, Mich, after 14 gallons per ton of coal carbonized and the yield 
eight months’ operation has proven so highly satisfac- of ammonia has averaged 5 pounds with apparatus 
tory that a description of the plant should be of interest somewhat inadequate for its recovery. The fuel con-. 
to the gas industry generally. sumption has averaged, on a dry basis, 280 pounds 

This plant incorporates a number of important im- per ton of coal carbonized. s 
provements in gas-oven 
installation, among which 
are: 

1. Self-sealing doors 
that really seal; 

2. A gas-cooling zone 
above the charge in the 
carbonizing chamber that 
eliminates the formation 
of lampblack and pitch 
ordinarily resulting from 
the breaking up of the 
gas; 

3. An arrangement for 
measuring the primary air 
through Venturi meters; 

4. An improved type of 
recuperators. 








CokE For Domestic USE 
A Primary AIM 


The plant has been in 
operation since last Sep- 
tember. The results re- 
cently obtained over a pe- 
riod of thirty days were 
as follows: A yield of 5.3 
cu. ft. of gas per pound of 
coal has been obtained 
from an inferior grade of SELF-SEALING OVEN DOORS WHICH ARE A SALIENT FEATURE OF THE INSTALLATION 
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PLAN OF OVENS AND THEIR 


There are 15 ovens with a coal capacity of 4 tons each, 
which will produce, with a 12-hour carbonizing period, 
1,250,000 cu. ft. of gas per 24 hours. The ovens 
coal and coke-handling apparatus were designed pri- 
marily to produce a maximum of yield of high-grade 
gas and by-products and coke suitable for domestic 
fuel; but with the proper coal mixing and pulverizing 
apparatus they can produce coke suitable for metal- 
lurgical purposes. 

The coal is brought into the yard in coal cars and 
there are a number of switches leading from the main 
switch to different parts of the yard. The cars are 
moved to any location desired by a locomotive crane 
which grabs the coal from the cars and deposits it in 
any part of the yard desired for storage. When using 
coal direct from the coal cars, either side or bottom- 
dump cars are spotted over a receiving hopper; the 
coal is dumped therein, falls onto an apron conveyor 
and is conveyed to the crusher. The coal is crushed 
to 1%4-in. cubes and is carried by an incline belt con- 
veyor to a round concrete storage bin of 200 tons ca- 
pacity. The concrete Coal-storage bin, as well as the 
coal and coke-handling machinery, were designed and 
built under the direction of J. A. Brown, chief engineer 
of the Michigan Light Company. 

The coal is spouted from the coal-storage bins into 
a charging lorry which is located on top of the ovens 
and is electrically driven; said lorry has three compart- 
ments and scale attachment. The coal is charged into 
the carbonizing chambers through three filling spouts, 


APPURTENANT EQUIPMENT 


and after the ovens are filled the coal is leveled off by 
means of a coal leveler attached to the coke pusher. 


Nove, ARRANGEMENT TAKE-OFF 


By a special arrangement of the heating flues the 
upper part of the carbonizing chamber, which is not 
filled with coal, is subjected to a lesser degree of heat 
than the balance of the chamber. This cools the gas 
coming from the charge, preventing the breaking up of 
the gas and the consequent formation of lampblack and 
pitch. There is a gas flue located just above each oven 
running its entire length and connected to it by the 
coal-charging holes. The gas coming from the charge 
is further cooled by passing through this flue to the 
gas offtake at the end instead of directly over the 
charge. The arrangement of the heating flues also per- 
mits of easy and close regulation of the heats. The 
recuperators are designed to preheat both the primary 
and secondary air and are arranged to permit the sepa- 
rate control of the air supply for different parts of the 
combustion chamber. The primary air is furnished 
by a blower with Venturi meters to measure the supply 
to each producer. Steam is mixed with the primary 
air just before it enters the recuperators. 

All doors on the ovens are of the self-sealing type. 
The pusher and discharge doors are of especial interest 
as they are an innovation from the luted door generally 
used; they are built of steel, and seal against a cast- 
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iron frame to which they are securely fastened when 
closed. The doors carry an insulating chamber to pre- 
vent loss of heat and an inner plate to hold the coal in 
place. 

After the coal is carbonized the doors are removed 
by means of door lifters located on the coke pusher 
and coke guide respectively. The coke then is pushed 
from the ovens through a coke guide into a quenching 
car by means of an electrically operated coke pusher, 
which travels the entire length of the ovens. The coke- 
quenching car is built with a sloping bottom of cast- 
iron plates, and moves along slowly as the coke is being 
discharged from the ovens. 

The quenching car is then brought to the quenching 
pit, at a point removed from the ovens, and the coke 
thoroughly quenched. The coke is deposited into a 
concrete pit from which it is carried by a belt conveyor 
up into a screening plant of the latest design. From 
the screens the coke is distributed into bins for the 
various sizes of coke. In addition to. this arrangement 
the coke may be distributed into another pit in front of 
the ovens, from which the locomotive crane can take 
it, and store in any part of the yard intended for coke 
storage. 

The salient features of these ovens are the improved 
self-sealing doors which have given entire satisfaction 
after six months’ operation, the cool-gas zone above 
the charge, the arrangement of measuring the primary 
air through Venturi meters and the improved type of 
recuperators. The coal-filling holes, the gas offtake, 
and the hydraulic main are all of generous size and 
provided with plenty of clearance; all this contributing 
to an easy-working plant. All parts of the brickwork 
exposed to high heat were built of silica material and 
a special non-shrinking fire clay material was used 
where it was essential that joints remain tight. When- 
ever possible kieselguhr was used as an insulating ma- 
terial to reduce the loss of heat by radiation. 


Indiana Company Issues Bonds 
The Central Indiana Gas Company was authorized 
by the public service commission recently to issue 
$90,000 in 5 per cent bonds at not less than 80 per cent 


of the par value and accrued interest. The company 
owns plants at Muncie, Anderson and Marion and has 
distributing systems in Elwood, Alexandria, Fairmount, 
Hartford City, Riverside City and Normal City. 
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COKE DISCHARGE SIDE WITH QUENCHING CAR IN PLACE 


Horse-Power and Displacement Chart for 
Natural Gas Compressors 
By E. O. HICKSTEIN 

The chart shown on this page has been found so 
useful to the writer that he was impelled to give it this 
publicity in the hope that other natural gas engineers 
and operators might find it of benefit. 

In addition to being useful to gas men, the curves 
may be of interest to other engineers, as a study in the 
drawing of graphs, because of the large number of 
variables handled. 

They connect all the variable factors entering into 
the calculation of the horse power necessary to com- 
press natural gas; namely, initial and final pressures 
of the gas, bore and stroke of compressor cylinder, its 
volumetric efficiency and speed. It also gives the quan- 
‘ity of “free” gas pumped under all conditions by any 
size of compressor. 

The mathematical process of finding the horse 
power or any other unknown in a gas compressor prob- 
jem usually involves some half dozen operations, with 
a corresponding number of opportunities for an error 
to creep in. The chart will be found accurate within 
1 per cent—which is as accurate as any of these cal- 
culations are required. 


TOP OF OVENS LOOKING TOWARDS COAL BUNKER 
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This short article gives detailed instructions for the 
use of the chart, followed by a mathematical discussion 
of its construction. The instructions were written as 
simply as possible, and it is felt that a perusal of them 
and the problem worked out on the chart will make 
it intelligible to any man who can read a graph of any 
kin 


It is especially noteworthy that a mastery of the 
mathematical discussion is by no means necessary to a 
person desiring to use the chart. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


The construction of the chart can be most easily 
understood and remembered, if it is considered essen- 
tially as just a single set of curves, viz., the straight 
lines running at an angle of about 63 deg. in the upper 
center. The arrangements at the left, bottom and right 
are simply secondary, and take the place of the scales 
of an ordinary single-sheet graph. 

To find the horse power: The curves at the left and 
bottom are used in finding the engine horse power to 
drive any size compressor at any set of conditions. The 
arrangement at the bottom determines a vertical line. 
Somewhere on this line is the point giving the horse- 
power figure wanted.. The arrangement at the left 
determines a horizontal line. At the intersection of the 
vertical and horizontal lines is the point wanted, from 
which the horse power can be read off directly. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that the curves 
at the bottom take in all the factors determined by the 
compressor dimensions and operation. The larger the 
cylinder dimensions or the faster the compressor is 
running, other factors remaining constant, the further 
to the right will be the vertical line through our un- 
known point. This means simply that the larger a com- 
pressor is, or the faster it runs, the more power will 
be required—a fact requiring no demonstration. Sim- 
ilarly,.the curves at the left take in the factors deter- 
mined by the intake and discharge pressures. The 
higher the discharge, pumping from a constant intake, 
the further towards the top will be the horizontal line 
of our point, which again means, the greater the power 
required. 

In the problem shown on the chart, we are given the 
following data: Diameter of cylinder, 16 in.; stroke of 
cylinder, 36 in.; speed, 125 r.p.m; intake pressure, 
150 Ib. gauge; discharge pressure, 250 Ib. gauge. 

From the bore, stroke and speed of the compressor 
cylinder, the location of the vertical line is determined. 
(If the speed had been 100 r.p.m., the line would have 
been drawn vertically upwards without the change in 
direction.) From the intake and discharge pressures, 
the location of the horizontal line is found. The inter- 
section of the two lines gives the horse power, read 
to the proper scale. In this example the engine horse 
power would be 480. 

To find the quantity of gas pumped: In this part of 
the problem, the left end is disregarded. Only the 
curves at the bottom and right are used. The procedure 
is similar to that just described. 

The problem shown determines the quantity of gas 
pumped by the compressor just referred to, and at 
the intake pressure used in the former example. a 
volumetric efficiency of 80 per cent is assumed. The 
same vertical line is used as the conditions remain 
unchanged. From the initial pressure and the volumetric 
efficiency (working over from the right), the location 
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of a new horizontal line is found. Its intersection with 
the vertical, read to the proper scale, shows that the 
compressor is pumping 13.2 million cu. ft. of free gas 
per 24 hours. 


MATHEMATICAL DISCUSSION 
The engine horse power required for a given com- 


pressor, under given operating conditions, may be ex- 
pressed as 






ee 


where k=numerical constant depending on units used; 
a—compressor factor, varying with the bore, stroke, 
speed and volumetric efficiency of unit ; b=load factor, 
varying with the ratio of compression, i. e., ratio of 
discharge to intake pressures, both in pounds absolute ; 
c=—density of the gas at intake pressure. 

For plotting purposes, this formula must be expressed 
so as to contain only two variables, viz.: 


ELP. = ka be... 2.0.50. lec ccene. (2) 


Under these conditions, a line of constant horse 
power would be of the form xy =a constant, that is, 
a hyperbola. Drawn on ordinary cross-section paper, 
this curve is familiar to everyone. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to draw a chart like the one shown in this paper 
on such paper. It would, however, require the calcu- 
lation of a large number of points to locate the many 
curved constant horse-power lines of such a chart. 
On logarithmic section paper, the hyperbola is a straight 
line, which fact suggests its use for this chart. 

The problem now resolves itself into laying off the 
secondary curves at the bottom and sides. At the bot- 
tom, the distances are proportional to the log of the 
displacement per stroke—(the correction for speed is 
evident). The curves at the left are drawn so as to 
take in the other variables as indicated by formula (2), 
again in proportion to the logarithms. The most diffi- 
cult part of the work is the selection of the most suit- 
able scales. 

The volume of gas (expressed at atmospheric pres- 
sure) pumped by a compressor varies as its dimensions, 
speed and volumetric efficiency and the density of the 
gas at the intake. This last factor is directly propor- 
tional to the absolute intake pressure. The same scales 
on bottom can be used as for the horse-power curves. 
The scales to the right will be proportional to the logs 
of the intake pressure in pounds absolute, although it 
is to be noted that the scale is numbered so as to read 
in pounds gauge. The essential part of this work is 
the laying out of the scale on the right so that the hy- 
perbolas used for constant horse-power lines (i. e., the 
diagonals in the upper center) can also serve as con- 
stant-quantity lines, expressed in new units of course. 
The correction for volumetric efficiency needs no ex- 
planation. 


OTHER PRoBLEMS 


By a slight variation in the procedure, any one of the 
variables can be solved for, the remainder being known, 
as, for example: 

Solving for size of cylinder needed to pump given 
quantity of gas between given pressure limits. 
Solving for speed of compressor, that is, determine 
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speed ratio between given engine and belt-driven com- 
pressor. 

Solving for maximum possible discharge pressure for 
given equipment and fixed intake. 

As just stated, it is possible to use this chart in the 
calculation of compressor and engine sizes. In prob- 
lems of this nature, note should be taken of the dotted 
line labeled “curve of maximum work” in the upper 
left corner, as this is one of the deciding factors. For 
example, assume a compressor cylinder built to with- 
stand a pressure of 350 Ib. As the intake pressure in- 
creases from a low figure up to 130 lb. (assuming a 
fixed 350 lb. discharge) the engine horse power re- 
quired increases to a maximum. When the intake in- 
creases above 130 Ib., the necessary engine horse power 
diminishes. It is obvious, therefore, that under or- 
dinary conditions, the best engineering practice would 
dictate the selection of an engine able to drive this 
compressor at the point of maximum work for 350 Ib. 
discharge pressure, namely, 130 Ib. intake. 

The writer can see no reason why the principle of 
this chart could not be applied to advantage to the 
construction of similar charts for the comprression of 
gases other than high-pressure natural gas. It might 


be valuable for compressors of air, ammonia, artificial 
or natural gas under low pressure or even at a 
vacuum, etc. 
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British Gas Industry 
The gas industry of the United Kingdom carbon- 
izes about 20,000,000 tons of coal per year of an aver- 
age estimated calorific value of 13,000 B.t.u. per 


pound. The process is economical, as the average 
thermal efficiency of carbonization is approximately 
71 per cent; that is, after the completion of the proc- 
ess the three main products produced—coal gas, coke 
and tar—are capable of evolving, on complete com- 
bustion, 71 per cent of the original total heat of the 
coal. Of this, 25 per cent is obtainable from coal gas 
and 46 per cent from the coal and coke. If we con- 
sider the whole of the heat used in the process, 
amounting to 29 per cent, to be debited against. the 
principal product, coal gas, then to obtain 25 units 
in the form of gas it is necessary to use a total of 
25 + 29 = 54 heat units of the original coal; that is, 
the thermal efficiency of the gas-making process is 
25/54 = 0.46, or 46 per cent. 

If the whole of the gas produced be completely 
burned, the heat evolved will be equal to that which 
could have been produced by the combustion of 25 
per cent of the original coal, amounting to 5,000,000 
tons; but the efficiency of production of gas is 46 per 
cent, so that 5/46 = 10.86 million tons of coal is used 
in the process—say, 10.9 millions—leaving still a heat 
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equivalent in the remaining coke and tar of 9.1 mil- 
lion tons of the original coal. 

The electrical industry of the country in the year 
ending March 31, 1918, generated 4,674,000,000 of 
electrical units on a coal consumption of 3.47 lb. of 
coal per unit, the calorific value of the coal being 
11,600 B.t.u. per pound, the thermal efficiency of 
generation being 8.5 per cent, and the total consump- 
tion of coal in the year 7.3 million tons. This coal is 
of lower thermal value than gas coal, in the propor- 
tion of 11.6 to 13; correcting for this, 7.3 x 11/13 
=: 6.5. Had the coal been of the same heat value as 
gas coal, the quantity consumed in the year by elec- 
tricity would have been 6.5 million tons. The amount 
of heat which could be generated by the electric cur- 
rent actually produced is 8.5 per cent of the total 
heat of the coal, and 6.5 * 0.085 = 0.55 shows that 
this heat could have been obtained by the combus- 
tion of 0.55 million tons of coal at 13,000 B.t.u. per 
pound. 

Comparing first the present capacity for heat pro- 
duction of the two industries now existing, the gas 
industry has 5/55 (nine times) the capacity of the 
electric industry. To supply the same amount of 
heat as the gas industry, the electricity undertakings 
of the country would require to consume 6.5 K 9 = 
58.5 million tons of coal of the same calorific power 
as that used by gas. Gas only requires the consump- 


58.5 


tion of 10.9 million tons, so that it is = 5.36. 





10.9 

The thermal efficiency for the generation of heat 
quantity by gas is over five times that of electricity. 
Taking the efficiency of transmission of gas and elec- 
tricity as approximately 90 per cent, the heat capable 
of generation by the consumer remains at the same 
proportion. 

In heating rooms by gas, to apply 27 heat units to 
the raising of the room temperature by radiation and 
convection requires the use of 100 heat units at the 
gas works, while heating by electricity for 7.6 heat 
units so applied 100 heat units are used at the elec- 
tricity generating station. Heating and boiling of 
water by gas, applying 22.5 heat units to the work, 
requires the use of 100 at the gas works, while elec- 
tricity only applies 3.8 heat units to this work for 
100 at the station. For cooking by oven, gas apply- 
ing 3.4 heat units uses 100 units at the gas works, but 
electricity only utilizes 1.5 heat units for 100 used at 
the station. For metal melting, utilizing 14.4 heat 
units, gas requires 100 at the gas works and elec- 
tricity utilizes 4.1 heat units for 100 at the generat- 
ing station. 

In all these cases a much greater heat quantity 
must be used at the electricity generating station 
than at the gas works to apply the same quantity of 
heat required for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses, varying from two and one-quarter to six times. 
With the proportions estimated as existing in the 
gas-heating services of the country, the probable 
value of the ratio of thermal efficiencies from user 
apparatus to gas works or electricity generating’ sta- 
tion is about four. In this case, instead of consuming 
10.9 million tons of coal annually, if the whole gas 
or current be converted into heat 43.6 million tons 
would be required. 

From this it is obvious that, in so far as electricity 
is substituted for the ordinary operations of heating 
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by gas, coal consumption would be very seriously 
increased. 

The case is different, however, when light is pro- 
duced by the two systems; here also the efficiency of 
the apparatus of light production varies considerably. 
But to compare the best known of both it is desir- 
able to consider first the inverted incandescent man- 
tle at ordinary gas pressure and the so-called 1-watt 
electric lamp. The inverted incandescent lamp re- 
quires the use of 47 B.t.u. at the gas works for each 
candlepower-hour obtained by the consumer. The 
1-watt electric lamp requires the use at a generating 
station of 54 B.t.u.; the “%-watt lamp only requires 
31 B.t.u. Accordingly, if all the lamps used electric- 
ally were of the former type, electricity would require 
a greater heat consumption than gas; but if al] were 
of the latter type, then electricity would be more 
economical as to coal consumption than gas. 

The competition between gas and electricity in 
lighting is very keen, and conditions other than heat 
economy will determine as to the system to be ap- 
plied. 

The motive-power position is much less compli- 
cated. At about 75 per cent of full load a gas engine 
of the ordinary type will deliver to the consumer as 
actual or brake-horsepower 11 per cent of the heat 
used at the gas works to produce the necessary gas 
for distribution to the consumer, while an electric 
motor will deliver, also as brake-horsepower, only 
6.8 per cent of the heat used at the electricity generat- 
ing station. The efficiency of the gas-power produc- 
tion and distribution is thus over 1.6 times that of 
the electricity system. 

The results which have been given refer to the 
estimated average performances of the whole of the 
gas works and electricity generating undertakings of 
the country as in operation at present. In individual 
cases much higher efficiencies are at present obtained 
than the average figures. 

In two cases quoted the thermal efficiencies of car- 
bonization are, respectively, 82.7 and 82.2 per cent 
instead of the average 71 per cent. The efficiencies 
of production are, therefore, 57.7 and 57.2 per cent, 
on the assumption that the whole heat loss of the 
process is debited against the principal product, coal 
gas. If all the gas works of the country operated at 
the same as the two examples, then the thermal effi- 
ciency of production would be 57 per cent instead of 
46 per cent and the thermal efficiency would be raised 
by 24 per cent. 

If all the electricity generating stations of the 
country could be raised to the efficiency cf the best 
single station, then the thermal efficiency of genera- 
tion would be 13 per cent instead of 8.3 per cent, an 
increase of 5.7 per cent. The power of heat genera- 
tion per pound of coal used at the gas works or elec- 
tricity generating station on the average is 


Gas 536 


Electricity: 1 


So that, allowing for the highest existing efficiency 
of both, it becomes 

1.24 
= 4.34 





5.36 XK - 
1.53 


At its present best results electricity is still in- 
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ferior to gas in power of producing heat in the ratio 
of 1 to 4.34. Taking the value 4 as calculated for the 
average result of the country, including the consid- 
eration of the relative efficiencies of apparatus in use 
for gas and electricity, the ratio now becomes 


1.24 


4x = 3.24 





1.53 


In the production of light the case of electricity is 
now improved relatively. If the whole illumination 
of the electrical system could be accomplished by %- 
watt lamps, then electricity would have a consider- 
able advantage over gas; it would only require per 





20.4 

candlepower = 0.567 of the heat units used by 
36 

gas. But high-pressure incandescent gas burners 


produce light on a consumption of 19 B.t.u. per can- 
dlepower-hour, and flame arc electric lamps give the 
still lower consumption of 9 B.t.u. per candlepower- 
hour. 

With regard to motive power, under what may be 
termed the best gas works and electricity generating 
conditions the gas engine gives a return of 14.5 per 
cent brake-horsepower for 100 heat units used at the 
gas works, while electricity returns 10.5 per cent. 

From these facts it follows that the real competi- 
tion between gas and electricity, from the point of 
view of coal conservation, arises in the field of illumi- 
nation, and not in that of heating or motive power. 

It is necessary that the electrical engineers should 
recognize the limitations of electricity distribution 
and use as well as its undoubted superiority for some 
special purposes. 

The report of the coal conservation committee rec- 
ommends the erection of a small number of great 
central electricity generating stations. Sixteen is the 
number suggested, in units of about 50,000 kw., and 
the distribution of current throughout the country for 
use in producing heat, light and motive power. A 
higher thermal efficiency is promised for these great 
stations than is obtained by the best station in opera- 
tion at the present time. The coal consumption sug- 
gested is 1 lb. per electrical horsepower-hour ; that is, 
1.34 lb. per electrical unit. Good coal would be re- 
quired for this, so 13,000 B.t.u. per pound is taken, 
and at that value the thermal efficiency of electrifica- 
tion generation would be 19.6 per cent. The best 
station of to-day gives 13 per cent, so that the pro- 


19.6 





posed superstation would give = 1.5 times its 
13 

efficiency. The average of the electricity generating 

stations of to-day is 8.5 per cent thermal efficiency of 

generation, so that the proposed efficiency of the 
19.6 

great superstations will be —— = 2.3 times the av- 
8.5 


erage value. 

But great improvements are also being perfected 
in the gas industry, whereby the thermal efficiency 
of gas production will be greatly increased and a 
larger proportion of the heat value of the coal trans- 
ferred to the gas holder. 

If the distillation and water-gas processes be com- 
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bined so that the waste heat of the water-gas pro- 
duction be applied either externally or internally to 
perform the work of carbonization, then the gas- 
producing efficiency of the whole process will be 
considerably raised from 66 per cent to 75 per cent 
by external heating, and probably 80 per cent by in- 
ternal. So at this stage it is desirable to combine the 
distillation and the water-gas reaction within the 
same apparatus, and the continuous vertical retort 
system lends itself readily to a convenient and highly 
efficient design on the principle of heating up by 
burning a small quantity of carbon to CO», and then 
passing steam superheated by regenerator for the 
water-gas reaction and for distillation. The water 
gas produced would then pass through the distilling 
coal from the lower to the upper part of the retort 
and supply the heat necessary for distillation, carry- 
ing away with it the coal gas as it was generated to 
the gas mains. The excess heat of the blowing-up 
process would maintain the external temperature of 
the retorts and be further utilized by regenerator. 
Then the air for blowing and steam for decomposing 
would both be heated regeneratively. 

By this combined process 75 per cent to 80 per 
cent would be readily obtained as the efficiency of 
gas production. The efforts of the gas industry are 
thus at present directed to the application of internal 
heating to all gas-making processes. Its members 
are encouraged in this work by the success of the en- 
gineers of the internal-combustion-engine industry in 
the application of this principle to the evolution of 
the.dilute fuel known as “producer gas.” Many thou- 
sands of such gas producers supply power gas for gas 
engines at a thermal efficiency of from 80 per cent to 
85 per cent. Such efficiencies can also be obtained 
in coal-gas distillation and carbon-gasifying proc- 
esses by the special adaption of internal heating. The 
separate manufacture and mixing of the two gases 
would thus give a gas-producing efficiency of 66 per 
cent, while that of the combined internal heating 
system would be at least 75 per cent. If half the 
original heat of the coal be produced as gas at 75 
per cent efficiency, then the coal used for gas making 
is 67 per cent of the total coal carbonized, leaving 
33 per cent remaining for coke and tar, which would 
then contain 33 per cent of the original heat of the 
coal. 

With an efficiency of gas production of 75 per 
cent and that of distribution as 93 per cent, the com- 
bined efficiency would thus be slightly under 70 per 
cent. The efficiency of power production by gas en- 
gine would then be 0.25 & 0.70 = 0.175; that is, 17.5 
per cent; and the value for light and heat would im- 
prove in the proportion of 45 per cent to 70 per cent. 

Comparing now the results aimed at in the future 
by the projected electricity superstations and the per- 
fected systems of coal-gas generation, it appears that 
in the generation of heat gas will produce 75 per cent 
out of 100 heat units used in the works to produce 
gas and the great electricity station will generate 
electrically 19.6 per cent of the heat consumed in the 
generating stations. From the heat-generating point 
of view, gas is superior to electricity in the propor- 

75 
tion of 





= 3.8tol. For lighting, the lower pres- 
19.6 


sure inverted incandescent burner would use at the 
gas works 30.3 B.t.u. per candlepower-hour at the 
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consumer, while the 1-watt lamp would now use 23.5 
B.t.u. at the station per candlepower-hour at the con- 
sumer. 

Electric lighting would thus be thermally the more 
economical. As to motive power, the use of 100 heat 
units at the gas works would deliver 17.5 per cent 
as brake-horsepower to the consumer. For the elec- 
trical generation of power the efficiency of distribu- 
tion, including station use of current, may be taken 
as 90 per cent and the dynamo efficiency at three- 
quarter load may be taken at the same value. The 
brake-horsepower supplied to the consumer would 
thus be 19.6 & 0.9 = 15.9. The thermal efficiency 
would be 15.9 per cent, against 17.5 per cent obtained 
by gas. 

In the future, therefore, the only field in which 
electricity shows any possible thermal gain is in 
lighting. But even here the past record of gas in- 
pou shows that great developments are still prob- 
able. 

Assuming the probable division of coal gas con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom, the heat used by sub- 
stituting electricity on the present averages for the 
system becomes: 





a ae pos OL Sy cdl Oh eet 55 X 4.00 = 220.0 
TERT iG cieahe Ss ae Ay ep toe a 35 X 0.84 — 29.4 
Motive power ........0'.......0: 10 * 160= 16.0 

100 265.4 


If a comparison be made of the probable future of 
both systems, the heat used by electricity for the 
systems becomes: 


MUNCH SD dGley Slot ba Be be eN Tee  e 55 & 2.80 = 154.0 
RE ar ae en Dy Spa La 35 X O77 = %.3 
ee BETTER TOT 10«*110= 11.0 

100 191.3 


It thus appears that, even assuming the success of 
the super-electric stations to be fully realized, a gas 
service is, from the coal-conservation point, nearly 
twice as economical ; that is, it requires half the coal 
consumption. So far, then, as concerns the gas in- 
dustry of the United Kingdom, the new superstations 
would not save fuel but would waste it. There is no 
case for electricity for the production and distribution 
of heat energy ; there is a case, in strong competition 
with gas, for illumination, and as against the average 
reciprocating steam engine of the country the advent 
of the steam turbine of high efficiency shows a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

The statement made, however, in the report of the 
committee on coal conservation, that 80,000,000 tons 
of coal is at present consumed annually for produc- 
ing motive power by steam and gas, is not supported 
by convincing data. The estimate, too, of an average 
consumption of 5 lb. of coal per brake-horsepower 
appears to be doubtful, in view of the known ‘effi- 
ciencies of modern steam engines of the reciprocating 
type. A careful census of motive power and fuel 
consumption in all its uses is urgently wanted in 
Great Britain. 

The gas engine continues to increase in power and 
numbers. It cannot be less than 1;500,000 hp., judg- 


ing from the number of engines built and sold since 
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1907. It would be a most serious matter for the coun- 
try if the development of these engines be hampered 
in any way. 

Gas engineers fully realize the existence of a vast 
field for the generation of light and power by elec- 
tricity. Electricity supplies energy for power in a 
convenient form for the operation of electric railways, 
tramways, small and medium power motors in fac- 
tories of various kinds. It is also necessary for 
many electrochemical processes, high-temperature 
metal welding and for all electrolytic processes. Its 
field is very wide, but its use as the one source of 
heat, light and power by legislation would be fatal 
to the prosperity of the country and would largely 
increase the fuel consumption, already high. 

Gas engineers agree with some of the conclusions 
of the coal-conservation report. It is obviously de- 
sirable that all coal used for combustion should first 
be carbonized in order to obtain tar, ammonia, ben- 
zol and other useful products. This, however, must 
be done in such manner as to render the gas produced 
available for distribution to the public. The worst 
use to which gas could be put is to burn it ir the 
furnace of a steam boiler, as proposed by the ‘elec- 
tricians. The only practicable method is to carbonize 
all coal at gas works and legislate to prevent the di- 
rect burning of coal, either for domestic or manufac- 
turing purposes. Steam-boiler furnaces would then 
be adapted to consume the coke produced in gas 
making, and an ample supply of cheap fuel would be 
available for the use of electrical generation and all 
other purposes. 


Must Pay for Quality 


Some time ago, on the train to Philadelphia, I found 
that we were thirty minutes late. No wrecks or storms 
were ahead of us or behind, to my knowledge, and | 
asked the conductor why we were late. 

“Cheap coal!” he complained. “Can’t keep up steam 
or make headway with cheap coal.” 

And that’s how it is with cheap help—really “cheap.” 
You can’t make any headway experimenting with it. A 
primary rule in my management philosophy is, insist on 
quality and be prepared to pay for it if you expect to 
make headway, whether you are running a train, a store 
or a factory.—M. d. Wiikinson, in “System.” 


Silica Department of St. Louis Plant Damaged 
by Fire 


The silica department of the Parker-Russell Mining 
& Manufacturing Company at St. Louis, builders of gas 
plants and equipment, was badly damaged by fire last 
week. The fire started in an abandoned elevator shaft 
as the result, it is believed, of crossed electric wires. 

The two-story brick silica plant was practically 
destroyed and other parts of the plant were damaged. 
The aggregate loss is estimated at $20,000. The silica 
plant will be rebuilt immediately, President Parker of 
the company said. Meanwhile the manufacture of silica 
will be carried on in one of the other local properties 
of the Parker-Russell Company. The. damage caused 
by the fire will not interfere seriously with the operation 
of the company, it was said at the general office. 
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J. Weaver Smith Bases This View on Fact that So Large a Proportion of the Business Was 


During the war it was impossible for most gas com- 
panies to supply the demand that was made upon 
them, not only as to gas consumption but the instal- 
lation of industrial appliances as well, due to the long 
delays in securing the right kind of equipment, de- 
clared J. Weaver Smith in a paper presented at the 
recent annual convention of the Indiana Gas Asso- 
ciation. Problem after problem was brought up that 
required quick action, as the whole conduct of the 
war was based upon speed and anything that brooked 
of delay was immediately thrown into the discard 
and some kind of substitute made to meet the emer- 
gency. As a consequence we have had to take stand- 
ard stock appliances and adapt them for uses for 
which they were never intended, and in a great many 
instances installations were made where the thoughts 
of efficiency and gas consumption were not even con- 
sidered. 

In one way the handicap of being able to secure 
only standard stock appliances is a blessing, in that 
these same appliances can be utilized for the purposes 
for which they were intended, whereas special appli- 
ances built for war work only would be a complete 
loss after the end of the war. 

In visiting the manufacturing plants in Indian- 
apolis I find that those stock appliances which were 
purchased for war work only are now being shifted 
over to the regular work of these same plants. This 
would seem to indicate that we may not expect any 
large falling off of gas consumption on industrial ap- 
pliances other than that necessitated during the few 
months’ time of changing back to a normal pre-war 
basis. On the other hand, I believe that we can count 
on a very healthy and gradual increase owing to the 
knowledge that has been gained by the manufactur- 
ing interests of the superiority of gas-burning appli- 
ances over their old methods. This is especially true 
in the heat treatment of steels. I know of several in- 
stances here in this city where concerns engaged in 
the manufacture of tools and other things which had 
to pass rigid inspection by Government men were 
unable to get the desired results with oil-burning fur- 
naces and were obliged to replace them with gas fur- 
naces. There is one concern here that is replacing 
some eight or ten oil-burning cyanide furnaces with 
gas-fired rotary case-hardening machines, due to the 
superior results obtained and the elimination of the 
danger of poisoning from the cyanide fumes, as well 
as a lowcred cost of operation. 

Of course, there are some installations that were 
built especially for war work and are now impera- 
tive. Most of these concerns were engaged in a regu- 
lar line of work before the war and will resume this 
work, and it should not be any great task to equip 
them with gas appliances for this work wherever heat 
may be required, as most of them have already been 
convinced of the superiority of city gas as a fuel by 
its performance during the war period. 


Obtained with Standard Appliances 


WELDING 


Ever since autogenous welding was brought out, 
about a decade ago, there has been a constant demand 
for a suitable pre-heating arrangement, but until the 
last few months nothing has ever been developed 
along this line outside of the ordinary brazing 
torches. However, one of the Eastern manufacturers 
now has a pre-heater that solves the problem. It 
consists of a number of burners on a table arrange- 
ment with a cooling oven underneath. This pre- 
heater is not sold but is placed out on a rental basis 
and the gas company is allowed a commission for the 
collection of rental. The first installation of this pre- 
heater in Indianapolis has just been recently made 
and there has as yet been no opportunity to collect 
any data on its operation. However, from my ob- 
servation it looks like a winner for the larger con- 
cerns, but the srnaller ones will, no doubt, continue 
to use torches for pre-heating. 


GASTEAM BOoILers 


One of the most profitable and satisfactory gas- 
burning appliances is the automatic gas-fired steam 
boiler. Wherever steam is used in small quantities, 
there is an opportunity for the industrial salesman 
to put in a gas-fired boiler. There are several differ- 
ent makes which are first class. The small amount 
of attention required is enough argument in itself to 
consummate a sale. The chemical laboratories, ba- 
keries, dry cleaners, paint manufacturers, milk depots, 
restaurants and numerous others are good prospects 
for these. 


BAKING By GAS 


At last the bakeries are beginning to see daylight 
and are installing gas-heated bread-making ovens. 
Recently we have had four new bakeries to open up 
here, each one of which is burning gas exclusively. 
One of these is using a battery of four cabinet ovens 
and the others are using the reel type of oven. The 
ovens are placed in or near the show window so that 
the pedestrians may see the bread baking. These so- 
called show-window bakeries are being established in 
different cities throughout the country, and if you 
haven’t one in your city it is time for you to get busy. 
It will take very little persuasion to secure one, and 
after you have secured one others will follow. Of 
course, these are usually small bakeries and it has 
always been a hard job to get the large bakeries in- 
terested. But this can now be accomplished by 
means of the conveyor type of bake oven. This con- 
sists of a bake oven 60 ft. long through which passes 
a conveyor at a speed of 2 ft. per minute. The pans 
are placed on the conveyor at one end of the oven 
and the bread comes out baked at the other end. An_ 
even temperature is maintained by automatic regu- 
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lators controlled by a series of thermostats. While 
on the subject of bakeries, do not forget that every 
bakery should have at least one doughnut fryer. 


Sunpry OpporTUNITIES 


There are a great many opportunities for the indus- 
trial salesman in the line of air heaters for drying 
purposes. On the market are several very efficient 
clothes dryers, and the field for these is unlimited. 
Every canning factory and establishment where large 
numbers of bottles are washed and dried should have 
a gas-fired air heater. Last fall we were called out 
to one of our canning factories on a proposition to 
heat catsup bottles after they had been washed and 
dried, and while there we noticed that they had just 
built a large conveyor type of bottle washer and were 
using cold air for drying. They took up our sug- 
gestion of heated air and in about three days’ time we 
had a home-made air heater built and installed. It is 
a very crude arrangement, but serves the purpose 
and is giving satisfaction. 

Jacketed steam and water kettles are coming more 
into use as time goes along. These are absolutely 
essential in chemical laboratories, restaurants, paint 
manufactories, etc.; and inasmuch as they are usually 
run constantly, they form a good load for gas com- 
panies. Industrial appliance manufacturers make a 
line of jacketed kettles to meet every condition. 

Every city has one or more meat or butcher shops, 
and each one should have a lard-rendering kettle and 
a smokehouse. The large packing houses are now 
burning gas and sawdust exclusively for smoking 
meats. Also they are singeing hogs with gas burn- 
ers. Every piece of meat sent out has to be branded 
with the packer’s trade-mark. This is done by means 
of gas-heated branding irons. One of the later prod- 
ucts of the packing houses is the meat loaf. Most of 
the meat loaves served in restaurants are purchased 
ready to serve from the packers. These loaves are 
baked in regular bread pans in gas-heated reel ovens 
or the cabinet style. Packing-house load is very de- 
sirable, in that it is practically constant during the 
full twenty-four hours of the day. 


FURNITURE FACTORIES 


I believe that most of us have been inclined to over- 
look the business of furniture factories, due to the 
small amount of gas consumed by them. This busi- 
ness can be increased, especially where rattan furni- 
ture is made, by the installation of singeing torches. 
These torches consist of a blast burning giving a 
long, soft blue flame and are used to singe the fuzz 
or whiskers off the rattan after it has been woven. 

Nearly every manufacturer makes some article 
which requires enameling or japanning, either in part 
or whole. Gas-heated ovens have been the means of 
speeding up production along these lines, as enamel 
which requires from one to two days for air drying 
can be baked dry in one of these ovens in a period of 
two to six hours. Besides speeding up production, 
the quality of the work turned out is far superior. 
The great difficulty in selling efficient enameling 
ovens is the matter of price. So many men think 
because they can manage to bake with an iron box 
into which has been inserted a gas burner that this 
is all that is necessary. I have seen some home-made 
enameling ovens with which the customer was en- 
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tirely satisfied, and the flame on the burner was a 
perfectly luminous one and an exceedingly large per 
cent of the heat put into the oven was lost in radia- 
tion through the walls. It is astonishing to see the 
enormous waste of fuel gas through inefficient appli- 
ances, and I might say right here that the industrial 
salesman has a big task ahead of him in educating 
the consumer to the use of appliances that will con- 
serve fuel gas and not waste it as it is being done 
now in sO many instances. There are enameling 
ovens on the market to-day whose loss from radia- 
tion through the walls is less than 1 per cent, and are 
equipped with thermostatically controlled regulators 
that will maintain a set temperature with a variation 
of not more than 2 deg. Fahr., up or down. This tem- 

rature control is very essential in baking white and 
ight colors of enamel, as a variation of 10 deg. Fahr. 
up or down will change the color. These regulators 
dispense with the continual watching of the ther- 
mometers. After the baking temperature is first 
reached, the gas is usually on one minute and then 
off two minutes, thus effecting a saving in fuel that 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 


Heat TREATMENT OF STEELS 


To me the most interesting branch of the indus- 
trial gas business is the heat treatment of steels, 
for it is in this branch that our competition is the 
keenest. It is a certainty that many manufacturers 
who formerly were fuel-oil enthusiasts were convert- 
ed to city gas for fuel during the war, not by any 
special effort of solicitation on the part of gas com- 
panies but by their inability to secure fuel oil at a 
reasonable price, and also by the comparative results 
in the use of the two fuels. There are many different 
kinds of steels and they require different processes 
of hardening for different purposes, and yet gas is 
the only fuel that can be used in all the different 
methods with entire success. The greatest competi- 
tion that is met with is the use of fuel oil for car- 
bonizing furnaces. In this process the pieces of steel 
are packed in bone dust or other form of carbon in a 
cast-iron box. The box is then placed in the furnace 
and brought to the proper temperature. This can be 
done fairly well with an oil furnace, provided the fur- 
nace is properly designed. But when it comes to 
hardening high-speed and other steels with direct 
heat where scale is objectionable, then the oil furnace 
falls down, for in this work it is absolutely necessary 
to maintain constantly a reducing flame at a tem- 
perature of 1,800 to 2,250 deg. Fahr. I have yet to see 
an oil furnace that would do this. At some time or 
other during the operation the oil furnace will give 
an oxidizing flame which forms scale and in this way 
spoils the work. Knowing this, any industrial sales- 
man is perfectly safe in making a trial installation of 
a well-constructed gas furnace of the oven or semi- 
muffle type where the customer is using oil furnaces 
for this work. The hardening of steels, with its at- 
tendant operations, is a subject of which time and 
space will not permit a just treatment in this paper. 
I do wish to say, however, that every industrial sales- 
man should be a member of the Steel Treating Re- 
search Society, which has its headquarters in Detroit 
and local sections in Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Hartford, and should attend the 
monthly meetings of the nearest section, as a large 
(Continued on page 384.) 
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Little Reason for Misgivings as to Merchan- 
dising Activities 

The market is there. Efforts to sell gas appli- 
ances have demonstrated that high prices are no de- 
terrent. All that is needed is the will to sell, and a 
selling organization. 

Most companies feel that they need the business. 
They hold back in some cases for reasons they them- 
selves cannot explain, except ramblingly and without 
basic understanding. 

Insofar as the sale of gas appliances is concerned, 
the war and the effects of the war, except those re- 
sultant from some gas companies own lack of vision, 
are a thing of the past. 

We are in the same position we were some years 
ago in the plenteous years of gas company commer- 
cial activity. But we will have to sell a different 
quality of gas appliances and adopt in. many cases 
better methods of merchandising and higher prin- 
ciples of fair play. Otherwise we might just as well 
get out of the merchandising end altogether and 
leave the field to the plumbers and dealers. 

The gas company accomplishes nothing in mer- 
chandising if it does not elevate the standard of gas- 
consuming appliances along its lines. 

There is little need, however, for misgivings as to 
the success of merchandising efforts. It is assured: 
to as great a degree as it ever was. 
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The time to make them is now. 

Later the opportunities for success may be even 
greater. In that case we will have profited by an 
early start. 

On the other hand, they may be less. In which 
case, if we do not profit’ by the promising attitude of 
the buying public now existent we will have let a 
valuable chance slip through our fingers. 





The Times Demand It 


All business must be conducted in a frank and 
above-board manner. If we concede that “honesty is 
the best policy,” we already are agreed that this is 
axiomatic. We have the further incitement to adopt 
such creed in that the times demand it. 

Being in the company of shiftiness and evasion and 
apparently counternancing it brings undesirable sus- 
picion upon us. 

There is no present-day obstacle that straight hon- 
esty will not surmount. 

In the utility field we have to be honest whether 
we want to or not. In acting shifty we do not evade 
the necessity of being honest, but we sacrifice the 
prestige. 





Keeping Down to Solid Earth in Cenvention 
Papers 

It is deemed necessary, we believe, in acting a 
moving picture to distort oneself a considerable de- 
gree beyond any distortion that would occur in real 
life to register a sensation or an emotion. 

Likewise in story writing the advice is given, to 
those who aspire to be authors, to exaggerate the 
oddities or characteristics of a figure considerably in 
order that the reader may be certain to stamp him a 
miser, an eccentric or what not. 

Sometimes when we read convention papers we 
‘wonder if there is not somewhere buried away in the 
gas field quite a number of moving picture acting stu- 
dents, or at least some who aspire to fame as story- 
writers. 

There are those who seem to forget that they are 
looked to to state plain facts, and seem to get the 
notion into their heads that they are on the platform 
to carry a point either by right or might. 

Such statements as this, “In the manufacturing and 
distribution departments older men were employed 
at increased rates and many times more men were 
required because of inexperience and lack of vitality,” 
do not afford much reason for confidence in the bal- 
ance or stability of the speaker or in other statements 
he may make. 

Such a statement is so far-fetched as to be absurd. 
Perhaps double the number of men or even three 
times as many may have been necessary. But this 
would not constitute “many times more men” and 
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beyond this point most gas companies might have 
found difficulty in providing standing room for their 
workers. 

We look for accuracy and a degree of moderation 
in convention papers. When we begin to get too far 
away from these limitations, we get toward the point 
where there is an inclination to ask: “Of what use 
are they ?”’ 





To Be Hoped Wages Will Not Come Down 


If industries were not interdependent there might 
be a temptation for us to hope for a lowering of the 
wage scale in the gas field. 

Assuming that we individually could get labor at 
a lower cost and others could not, we would be, sel- 
fishly, clear gainers. 

But if all industries could lower the wage scale 
and such would occur, we would gain so much on the 
one hand and lose as much and more on the other. 

Because most industries are paying high wages 
there have come into our fold, as consumers and pos- 
sible consumers, hundreds of thousands who were 
hitherto out of the pale, and should wages go back 
to pre-war scales they would revert to being again 
non-existent insofar as our consumption is concerned. 

What we must hope for is increased production per 
man rather than lower wages per man. The first is 
practical and amply ‘possible. The second is prolific 
of bad public relations, agitation, stagnation and even 
violence. Both attain the same end with varying 
degrees of efficiency—lower cost of manufacture. 





Reason to Believe That Much of Industrial Business 
Gotten During War Will Be Maintained 


(Continued from page 382.) 


amount of valuable information and help can be ob- 
tained thereby, for its members are the very men who 
are his prospective customers. 

While on the sub‘ect of steel I think it is well to 
mention the fact that there are a number of furnace 
manufacturers who build both oil and gas furnaces 
and who do not show the proper co-operation with 
the gas companies. On the other hand, there are 
several manufacturers who stick to gas furnaces ex- 
clusively of the better kind and who do co-operate 
with the gas companies, and I feel that it is up to the 
gas men to show our appreciation of this by purchas- 
ing from these latter ones exclusively. 

There are numerous other ways in which our in- 
dustrial load can be increased, such as soft-metal fur- 
naces, brass-melting furnaces, annealing machines, 
rivet heaters, forges, glass annealing and bending, 
and brazing outfits, but the main thing is to have the 
right man on the job and back him up with plenty of 
advertising. If the industrial salesman is broad- 


minded, has plenty of hard common sense with the 
necessary technical knowledge, and applies himself 
to the work, we need have no fear of the results. 
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We must remember that the real 
business of the gas company is the 
selling of gas and not the merchan- 
dising of appliances, but on the other 
hand, experience has taught us that 
the best way to sell gas is by means 
of a modern up-to-date commercial 
department, that is wide awake and 
alert in developing the new uses and 
appliances for our commodity, de- 
clared Roy A. Ziegler, in a paper 
presented at the recent convention 
of the Indiana Gas Association. 

Competition is the life of any busi- 
ness, and we are fortunate in having 
the keenest kind of competition in 
electricity, fuel, oil and coal. This 
is a healthy condition to be in, for 
we must be on our toes at all times 
or be forced to take a back seat, and 
I am not willing to admit that gas 
will ever take even second place. 
The way to keep gas in the front 
ranks of modern-day conveniences is 
through the commercial department, 
and not through outside dealers, 
whose only interest in our business 
is the profit they make on the sale 
of the particular appliance they han- 
dle. 

Assuming that we are all of one 
mind that the commercial depart- 
ment should be re-established, we 
must then turn our attention to its 
organization and give careful study 
to this most important problem. 
Solicitors should have special instruc- 
tion in order that they get the idea 
thoroughly fixed in their mind that 
what we want to give our patrons is 
the best service possible and. dis- 
courage the thought most solicitors 
have that the greater number of ap- 
pliances sold, the better the solicitor. 
I believe that the point system with 
salary and commission adopted by 
so many companies in the past, which 
graded a solicitor on the number and 
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Less Coddling and More Real Work in Selling Gas 


Roy A.’ Zeigler Outlines Problems to Be Met With in Commercial Department and Suggests 


Means of Meeting Them 


kind of appliances sold was of ques- 
tionable value. The public in many 
instances got the idea that all the gas 
company wanted was to sell them 
merchandise, for a large number of 
appliances were sold without regard 
to the customers’ needs. We have all 
seen instances of costly appliances 
being sold where an inexpensive, ef- 
ficient burner or appliance would 
have answered the purpose. In place 
of the old point system based on the 
number and kind of appliances sold 
with salary and commission, I woulé 
suggest that the solicitor be graded 
along the following lines, with a sal- 
ary only, but with the knowledge 
that efficient work means an advance- 
ment : 


1. Increase in gas sales on exist- 
ing mains. 


2. Complaints, directly chargeable 
to the solicitor, such as special prom- 
iges, misrepresentation and insuffi- 
cient instruction given in the use of 
gas and appliances. 


3. Appliances sold, classified ac- 
cording to the value of revenue pro- 
ducers. 

4. Number of cash sales. 

5. Charge accounts, classified into 
good pay, slow pay and bad debts. 

With a point system along these 
lines, the solicitor would cease to be 
merchandiser and become a seller of 
service. He would be interested pri- 
marily in increased gas sales. The 
increased sale of appliances would 
be the natural result and he would 
take more pains to instruct the pur- 
chaser in the use and care of his 
gas equipment, which would result in 
reduced number of complaints. He 


would also be vitally interested in 
more cash sales and would acquaint 
himself with the slow pay and dead- 
beats. 
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MAINTENANCE 


One of the most important policies 
of the commercial department should 
be the proper inspection and main- 
tenance of consumers’ appliances. 
The work of the maintenance man 
ought to be so routed that each cus- 
tomer is visited at least semi-annual- 
ly. In order to get the best results 
from this service that we give ab- 
solutely free is to employ a high- 
grade man for this work. The right 
man will make friends for the com- 
pany and turn into the commercial 
department a constant supply of live 
prospects. 

A card should be mailed the cus- 
tomer a day in advance, giving notice 
that the company’s maintenance man 
will call to adjust his appliances. 
The card should state that the de- 
sire of the company is to give the 
very best service possible, and that 
the company’s representative will 
gladly explain how to get better re- 
sults from the gas being used. This 
card could also call attention to the 
appliance ‘department, that the most 
efficient appliances made are always 
on display, and that the company 
would deem it a favor if they be 
notified when the service at any time 
falls below the standard. 

A casual inspection by the gas com- 
pany manager of appliances in use 
where a maintenance department is 
not in operation, will convince him 
that his efforts to give good service 
and lessen complaints are being de- 
feated to a large extent by appliances 
that need the attention of an expert. 
A great many gas men make the mis- 
take of thinking that what seems to 
be such a simple thing as adjusting 
a burner ought to be done by the cus- 
tomer, but we must realize that the 
proper application of gas and adjust- 
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ment of appliances is Greek to the 
average gas patron, and if the service 
is not what it should be, he blames the 
gas, not the appliance or its condi- 
tion, and we get the adverse criti- 
cism and publicity as the result. 


VARIABLE Loap 


One of the perplexing problems 
facing the gas industry is the vari- 
able load factor. Some companies 
have their light load during the win- 
ter months, while others experience 
their off load during the summer. 
In each case, a careful investigation 
will disclose the fact that the do- 
mestic consumers are responsible for 
this variation in our sendout, as the 
industrial business obtainable on 
manufactured gas is a steady twelve 
months’ business. The winter peak 
load is generally the result of too low 
a rate for quantity gas that permits 
of a heavy heating business, and in 
this connection, I wish to state that 
the heating business will never be 
profitable excepting in a limited way. 
The gas sold for heating service only 
becomes a profitable business when 
used as an auxiliary to the main 
heating system, and then’ when the 
amount of gas sold for this purpose 
balances the loss in sales by those 
customers that use gas for cooking 
during the summer months only. 
Gas plants cannot be built and oper- 
ated economically to supply the heavy 
peak load demands for heating, and 
interrupted service will surely result 
if a strenuous effort is made to se- 
cure this class of business. 

The gas company is entitled, by 
reason of the service and value it 
gives for a dollar in comparison with 
other fuels, to all the cooking water 
heating and its full share of the light- 
ing business of any city, and we can 
have this business if we go about it 
in the right way. A careful survey 
should be made- of all the fuel re- 
quirements and a card made of every 
residence, hotel, restaurant, shop and 
plant showing the different kind of 
fuel used and for what purpose, and 
where houses are not heated by fur- 
maces, gas ranges with built-in 
kitchen heaters should be sold. Ac- 
tive campaigns should be started to 
install a large number of these ranges 
this year, and wherever direct sales 
cannot be made, we should make at- 
tractive propositions to exchange one 
of these all-year ranges for their pres- 
ent cooking equipment. 

The excess capacity of our plants 
can be sold for industrial purposes. 


The war has given the industrial gas 
sales a wonderful boost and we 
should follow up this advantage by 
giving the industrial business our 
very best attention. Special men 
schooled in industrial fuel work that 
are able to give real assistance to the 
factory superintendent in solving his 
fuel problems should be employed. 
After securing the industrial busi- 
ness, 75 per cent of our ability to 
keep him on the line is in the appli- 
cation of the gas, and it takes a man 
who devotes his entire time and 
energy in order to master this most 
important branch of our work. In 
many cases a factory is using gas 
for one operation, when it would be 
possible to more than double its con- 
sumption on the same investment we 
have in service and meters. This is 
an important matter, for every man- 
ager is faced with the problem of 
increasing his gas sales without in- 
creasing investment charges. 
Contrary to the belief of many, ef- 
ficiency can be obtained in appliances 
built for other fuels by the installa- 
tion of mechanical mixing devices, 
and in such cases, we must remember 
that we are in the business of selling 
gas and not the merchandising of ap- 
pliances, and whenever a customer 
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Hotel Ranges, An installation was 
made a short time ago in a heavy 
malleable iron two-section Majestic 
hotel coal range, this range being 
the only cooking device in an Amer- 
ican plan hotel which is doing a good 
business. The range is equipped 
with a water back, connected to a 
60-gallon water tank and supplies 
piping hot water in overabundance 
for all kitchen use. The average 
gas consumption on this range is 
75,000 cu. ft per month. 

Direct-Fired Baking Ovens. Ina 
home-made brick baking oven, size 
11 feet by 9 feet 6 inches inside oven 
dimensions, which is used ten hours 
per day excepting Sunday, baking on 
the average of 250 loaves of bread 
and 25 to 50 pans of cakes and pas- 
tries, the gas is burned in the oven 
approximately 4% hours per day, the 
time being from 5 a. m. to 7 a. m., 
10 a. m. to 11 a. m., and 1 p. m. to 
2.30 p. m. on an average monthly 
gas consumption of 40,000 cu. ft. 

Brass Melting. The figures ob- 
tained on the comparative cost of 
melting 100 pounds of brass here 
given were furnished by a fuel en- 
gineering concern after a careful 
study and observation of actual 
operating conditions in many cities. 


Cost of Melting 100 Pounds of Brass 





Items of 80c. Manufac- 30c. Nat- 6c. Fuel $10.00 
Cost tured Gas ural Gas Oil Coke 
ee apes $0.40 $0.12 $0.15 $0.25 
RON ek occ ed 0.16 0.16 0.16 266 
Shrinkage .......... 0.90 0.90 1.05 0.90 
eo ig 0.60 0.60 0.90 1.20 
$2.06 $1.78 $2.26 $2.616 


has an appliance that can be con- 
verted with a comparative small cost 
at practically no loss in efficiency, 
we should give the customer the bene- 
fit of this saving. A large percentage 
of hotel and restaurant business we 
are not getting, on account of the 
heavy expense necessary in changing 
from coal to gas equipment, can be 
secured by the installation of me- 
chanical devices, with surprising ef- 
ficiency. The small expense of an 
equipment of this kind and the effi- 
ciency obtained, together with the 
advantage of gas over coal, will re- 
sult in a satisfied customer, and when 
it becomes necessary to replace the 
equipment, a straight gas range is 
the natural result. 

The results obtained from gas by 
the installation of premixing devices 
on hotel coal ranges, direct-fired 
baking ovens and industrial appli- 
ances are as follows: 


All of the above data was obtained 
from installations in use by the con- 
sumer and results can be duplicated 
in any like equipment, and proves 
to my mind that we should secure 
a large volume of this business that 
has been getting away from us in 
the past. 

The advisability of the city gas 
plant supplying the large industrial 
consumers is a question on which 
there is a variance of opinion. In 
my judgment, the city gas plant 
should not undertake to serve an ab- 
normal demand from a factory un- 
less the business guaranteed is for 
a long enough period to justify the 
utility in making the investment in 
increased plant capacity. A large 


number of small industrial consumers 
is better business for the average 
city plant than one large consumer 
that taxes the capacity of the plant 
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and then shoots a big hole in the 
sales sheet when forced to shut down. 


Water HEATING 


Hot water is now considered a 
household necessity and the de- 
mand for a constant supply is in- 
creasing each year. Gas used for 
heating water renders a real serv- 
ice to our customers and, incident- 
ally, is a very profitable business 
for the company on account of the 
even load factor. The large per- 
centage of houses now being built 
for the industrial workers are mod- 
ern, up-to-date homes, all requiring 
some means for heating water, and 
undoubtedly the greater number 
will be equipped with a 30-gal. 
range boiler and the ordinary tank 
heater, which will be used only 
when the necessity demands. All 
homes so equipped are good pros- 
pects for a thermostatic controlled 
water heating system, for the ad- 
vantage of a constant hot water 
supply appeals to everyone and the 
small additional increase in the gas 
bill is gladly paid, for the con- 
sumer is receiving a real service. 

It will certainly pay for the com- 
mercial department to be in a posi- 
tion to furnish their patrons with 
water heaters of every description, 
from the ordinary tank heater to 
the finest automatic water heater 
made. The equipping of the com- 
mon 30-gal. range boiler and side 
tank heater with an inexpensive 
thermostatic control and heat re- 
taining cover makes a very satis- 
factory installation and offers a big 
field for increased gas consump- 
tion. 

Whatever kind of water heating 
device installed, the sale should be 
followed up with a maintenance 
program that would insure the 
heater doing reasonably efficient 
work, for there is no branch of our 
domestic business that offers 
greater returns or deserves more 
consideration than the heating of 
water. It will pay to give it your 
time and best attention. 

Gas lighting is a very important 
avenue for gas sales and is doubly 
desirable on account of the time 
the gas is used. Some gas men.are 
subject to the blues when they see 
the lighting business getting away 
from them, and to these men I 
wish to say that where special 
lighting stunts are required by the 
merchants in the high rent dis- 
tricts electricity has the call, but 
where the best and most light is 
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wanted for the money gas has no 
serious competition. It is better 
not to solicit the merchant in the 
high rent district with the delicate- 
ly tinted walls and ceilings, for 
these walls and ceilings are bound 
to become soiled and if gas lamps 
are used the blame for the soiled 
decorations will fall on the gas 
lamps. Then, again, his use of gas 
is very limited and at hours when 
our demand load is at its peak. 
The desirable lighting business for 
the gas company is the stores and 
shops that keep open late in the 
evenings and are interested more 
in the quality and quantity of light 
they get for the money paid. The 
poorest advertisement that a gas 
company can have is commercial 
lighting that is not being main- 
tained by the company, and for 
this reason commercial lighting 
should be discouraged unless at- 
complished by high-grade mainte- 
nance. 

Encouragement should be given 
the manufacturer of lighting equip- 
ment to bring out new designs in 
both domestic and commercial 
lamps by gas companies inaugurat- 
ing special campaigns for the sale 
of domestic lighting equipment 
and the owning and renting of all 
the commercial lighting equipment 
on a maintenance basis that would 
retire the investment within two 
or three years. As soon as the in- 
vestment in a lamp has been re- 
tired, it should be replaced with a 
lamp of new design and the lamp 
taken out or replaced installed on 
a reduced maintenance charge in 
some store or shop that is only in- 
terested in the light and not the 
appearance. In this way our old 
arcs would be kept in use and our 
stock would be made up of new 
lamps of the latest patterns. 


ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY 


A general inspection of the dis- 


‘play of appliances of the average 


gas company will show gross neg- 
lect and carelessness ; smudgy win- 
dows, shop-worn ranges and appli- 
ances, dusty counters, gas arcs, 
chandeliers and domes with frayed 
mantles and cracked or broken 
glassware all go to impress the 
public that no one is at home. 
What a pleasing contrast it is to 
go into an office where there is a 
live, up-to-date commercial de- 
partment and you are greeted by 
clean windows, with all the lights 
burning up to their highest effi- 
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ciency and shedding their beauti- 
ful sun-quality light on, spotless 
appliances, counters and furnish- 
ings that shine and reflect new- 
mess as if they had been dressed 
up for a special occasion. 

Good janitor work is most im- 
portant and I be'ieve a campaign 
should be started to encourage the 
better appearance of our office and 
display rooms. By this I do not 
mean that we should equip our of- 
fice with expensive furnishings. 
On the contrary, a modest equip- 
ment is preferable and the impres- 
sion on the public mind is far bet- 
ter. The appearance of the store 
room and display windows should 
be changed at frequent intervals, 
stoves shifted around and the style 
of lighting varied. If this is done, 
you will be repaid by the interest 
taken in your work by both the 
public and your own employees. 
A good merchant would never 
think of having the same goods on 
display in his store or windows 
more than a week or two at a time, 
but I have seen the same appli- 
ances and lighting equipment that 
have never been moved in the 
store rooms and windows of a gas 
company for a year or more, until 
the very sight of them was painful. 
This is not good business and is 
the very thing that gives the pub- 
lic the right to think we are not 
progressive. 


Matin EXTENSIONS 


For the past two years very lit- 
tle main extensions have been 
made, due to war conditions. This 
year Indiana companies will be 
swamped with petitions for exten- 
sions that have been piling up 
since the war started, which will 
require heavy investment on our 
part; and with the added boom 
that Ind‘ana cities are having in an 
industrial way through the enlarg- 
ing of factories now located and 
new ones locating with us on ac- 
count of our geographical location 
and other numerous advantages, a 
great number of new additions will 
be opened up for the building of 
homes to house our ever-increas- 
ing population which, will add to 
our already large list of postponed 
extensions. 

Wherever the business in sight 
justified the extension, the work 
should be done at once and the 
burden of financing borne by the 
utility ; but the commercial mana- 
ger of the gas company and the 
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public must recognize that condi- 
tions have arisen during the past 
two years affecting the earnings 
and credit of utilities in general to 
such an extent that it makes it 
practically impossible for the util- 
tty to make extensions that are 
mutually advantageous to both the 
utility and the community. Where 
a real estate company wants to.ex- 
ploit an addition and petitions for 
a gas main for the sole purpose of 
making its proposition more valu- 
able, with the advantages of quick 
sales for its lots, then the real es- 
tate company should finance the 
extension, with the provision of 
reimbursement by the utility on 
the basis of a percentage of the 
gross business derived from the 
addition each year. 


Co-OPERATION WITH MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF APPLIANCES 


Better co-operation with manufac- 
turers of appliances is not only de- 
sirable, but essential, if we expect 
to keep up with the advance our 
competitors are making. The blame 
for the vast number of cheap and 
inferior appliances is directly trace- 
able to the gas companies. For 
years past we have been asking for 
and buying a price with the mis- 
taken idea that the public demands 
low-priced appliances. The result of 
this kind of a policy was to cheapen 
our commodity, decrease service and 
increase complaints. The manufac- 
turer would much rather sell us the 
highest quality appliances he is able 
to make if there was a demand on 
our part for them, for he has a pride 
in the goods he sends out with his 
name or label on, but what incentive 
does he get from gas companies to 
improve the quality when the only 
answer he receives from us is “Too 
Much Money—Our Customers Will 
Never Pay the Price,” and we end 
up by giving him an order for the 
cheapest article he makes. 

The gas manager who thinks his 
trade will not buy the best is mis- 
taken. You all remember the time 
that more hot plates were sold than 
anything else, then later on came the 
single and double oven box stoves, 
then elevated ovens, and now the ma- 
jority of stove sales are table and 
full-cabinet ranges. From now on 
let us add the best quality possible, 
including the latest approved devices, 
and I am confident the public will 
put their stamp of approval on our 
efforts to give them the best article 
obtainable. 


$ 


PuBLICITY 


To gain the good will of the pub- 
lic is the ambition of all utilities. 
There are many things that enter into 
the problem of securing the public 
confidence and good will. All are 
important and should receive care- 
ful attention. 

Good gas service. 

Courteous treatment by employees. 

Convenient and attractive offices. 

Accurate cashier work and ac- 
counting. 

Prompt attention and adjustment 
of all complaints. 

Prompt telephone service. 


All of the above are essential and 
we should call the attention of the 
public through the press to the fact 
that we are continually striving to 
better their service. When we have 
difficulties to overcome, don’t hesi- 
tate to take the public into our confi- 
dence. Likewise when we have 
something to brag about, let every- 
body know of it. It not only keeps 
the public in touch with what we 
are doing, but we are setting a stand- 
ard for ourselves that we will be 
jealous of and strive to maintain. 
Our employees will get the idea of 
service and will be more painstaking 
in their work and will show a marked 
improvement in their treatment of 
the public. 


The public schools offer one of 
the best opportunities for favorable 
publicity and greater effort should 
be made in the future to install model 
equipment of domestic science and 
industrial gas appliances in the 
schools. The favorable publicity we 
are sure to get from gas being used 
in school work will more than re- 
pay us for all the expense in appli- 
ances and maintenance it would take 
to keep an up-to-date installation in 
their hands, and I strongly favor a 
policy of the gas company owning 
all gas equipment placed in schools 
for educational work. The latest 
and best appliances should be kept 
in our schools, for if there is any 
place we should be up to the minute, 
it is in the school, and if the gas 
companies adopted the policy of 
owning and maintaining school equip- 
ment, it would insure the highest 
efficiency at all times in this im- 
portant work. 

Tirades on public utilities are still 
the favorite means of some un- 
scrupulous politicians to gain popu- 
larity, and if we sit quietly by and 
do not inform the public of our po- 
sition and refute their charges, we 
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only add weight to what the poli- 
ticians have said. 

A well-defined plan of education 
written solely for the purpose of giv- 
ing the public a better knowledge of 
our business and published in the 
daily newspapers, would put a stop 
to the use of the utilities for political 
purposes, or at least have the effect 
of lessening the unfavorable impres- 
sions they try to create. 

We have all been interested in the 
results of publicity during the war 
and have witnessed concrete exam- 
ples of the favorable impressions 
made by well-prepared editorials run 
in our daily papers as advertisements. 
If these advertisements have ap- 
pealed to your sense of fairness, you 
can reasonably expect like results 
from your own efforts. 

When buying advertising space, do 
not give the public the idea that 
you are buying white space to sub- 
sidize the newspapers, but treat it 
as an investment, which it really is, 
and spend enough time on your copy 
to bring a message to all who read it. 

If gas managers and employees 
would ident*fy themselves with 
and take a more active part in all 
organizations formed for the bene- 
fit of the community, it would 
have the effect of creating a better 
sentiment toward the company, 
which is publicity of the very best. 


DEVELOPING EMPLOYEES 


One of the most essential things 
to our future success is the train- 
ing of young men in the different 
branches of our business. It will 
be necessary for us to make it at- 
tractive if we expect to keep our 
ranks filled with the best of the 
young men who are beginning to 
take their places in the business 
world. 

The several branches of our in- 
dustry offer good opportunity and 
challenge the best there is in any 
young man if he fills the position 
with profit to the company and 
credit to himself. The gas busi- 
ness is far from being monotonous 
and covers a wide range of activi- 
ties, each department being a sepa- 
rate and distinct business or pro- 
fession in itself, such as: 


Management. 

Engineering. 
Manufacturing. 
Distribution. 

Accounting. 

Commercial merchandising. 
(Continued on page 392.) 
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El Reno Company’s Office 
Victory Liberty Loan 
Headquarters 


The office of the El Reno division 
of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company was used as headquarters 
in taking subscriptions for the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan on April 22, which 
day was declared a legal holiday by 
the governor of the State for this 
purpose. 


Retiring President of Indiana 
Gas Association 





Cc. D. SHAUL 


Michigan Gas Companies 
Placed Under State Control 


Without one vote to spare the 
house Thursday passed Representa- 
tive Aldrich’s bill which places gas 
companies under the control of the 
Michigan Railroad Commission. The 
vote was 51 to 25.. On the first roll 


call the bill received an even 50 votes, 
lacking one of the required number. 
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INDUSTRY 





On reconsideration, however, the 


measure went through. 


Activities of the Rochester 
Utility Company During 
1918 


Appliance Business Last Year Larger 
than Ever 


The Rochester (Minn.) Utility 
Company laid a mile and half of six 
and eight-inch main last year in the 
face of war prices for labor and 
material, and the officials of the com- 
pany expect that they will be well 
repaid for the capital outlay. 

The regular force of solicitors 
were kept on last year and the ap- 
pliance business was bigger than 
ever, and the department was con- 
ducted at a profit. 

The company had a successful sale 
of automatic water heaters last year 
and expect to repeat the success on 
a larger’ scale this year. 

R. C. Beebe, manager of the com- 
pany, says business is better this 
spring than last, and we think a large 
part of it is due to the fact that we 
kept after business at all times in 
spite of the war, and now that build- 
ing is reviving the people that we 
partly sold last year are in a position 
to sign up. 

The company at present is canvass- 


ing two districts that will require . 


about a mile of main to cover them 
and they are thick with good pros- 
pects. 


Citizens Gas Company Wants 


to Issue Bonds 


Also Asks Permission to Sell $500,000 
Worth of Stock 


The Citizens Gas Company of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., recently filed a pe- 
tition with the public service commis- 
sion for permission to issue and sell 
$500,000 capital stock and $350,000 
of 5 per cent mortgage bonds. 

The company points out that it has 
not sold $500,000 of its authorized 
capital stock of $2,000,000. It has 
1,500,000 of the authorized amount 





outstanding. The company repre- 
sents in its petition that it needs a 
greater working capital. Its present 
working capital is $394,128, whereas 
a working capital of $884,814 is 
needed, the petition says. 

The bond issue is to provide money 
to reimburse the company for im- 
provements made in 1917, 1918 and 
contemplated for 1919, apart from 
the new coke ovens which were in- 
stalled in 1918. 


Newly Elected President of In- 


diana Gas Association 





R. A. ZEIGLER 


Commission Approves Stock 
Issue of Newton & Water- 
town Company 


The Board of Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioners has approved 
the issue by the Newton (Mass.) & 
Watertown Gas Light Company of 
4,520 shares of new capital stock, 
par value $100. The proceeds of the 
sale will be utilized to retire notes 
of the company. 
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Public Service Commission 
Suspends Order Reducing 
Rates 


The Public Service Commission 
has suspended the effectiveness of 
the orders issued by it in 1916, which 
directed the Newtown Gas Company 
to reduce its rate from $1 to 85 cents 
per 1,000 cu. ft., and the -Wood- 
haven Gas Light Company, the Ja- 
maica Gas Light Company and the 
Richmond Hill and Queens Gas Light 
Company to reduce their rates from 
$1 to 95 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. 

All of these companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, and operate in Queens. 
The commission subsequently re- 
opened the proceedings in reference 
to the rates of these companies, and 
now has issued orders suspending the 
effectiveness of the reduced rates as 
ordered in 1916, to May 1, 1920. 

The commission has also provided 
that the question of the rates shall 
be again taken up at a public hear- 
‘ing to be held by the commission on 
April 15, 1920, or at any earlier date 
that may be fixed by the commission. 


Artificial Gas to Be Supplied 
Belleville, Replacing Na- 
tural Gas 


The natural gas industry this 
month loses another. city—Belle- 
ville (Ill.)—to the ranks of the arti- 
ficial gas industry. The St. Clair 
County Gas & Electric Company, 
which serves a number of Illinois 
cities in the vicinity of St., Louis, 
has been authorized by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois to 
eliminate its natural gas service at 
Belleville and to replace it with 
artificial gas. 

The change was made necessary 
by the sudden exhaustion of the gas 
wells at Staunton, IIll., from which 


the company had pumped gas to 
Belleville. The Belleville station is 
now being altered to distribute arti- 
ficial gas which will be pumped to 
that city from the East St. Louis 
plant of the company. The new 
service will be started the latter part 
of May, according to J. H. Hoff- 
man, superintendent at Belleville for 
the St. Clair company. 

The present gas consumption at 
Belleville is about 350,000 cu. ft. a 
month, Mr. Hoffman said. With the 
inatiguration of artificial gas serv- 
ice, however, the company plans to 
extend its business to a great extent. 
Practically no effort at obtaining new 
business was made last year because 
of the low pressure of the natural 
gas. 

Now, Mr. Hoffman said, the com- 
pany will undertake a campaign for 
new water heater, lighting and other 
domestic business. The rates for ar- 
tificial gas service fixed by the com- 
mission for Belleville range from 
$1.10 to 60 cents per 1,000 cu. ft., 
as compared to a range of 75 to 35 
cents per 1,000 ft. of the natural 
gas. 


Independence Gas Rate 
Increased 

The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission recently granted the Jackson 
County Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany of Independence, Mo., permis- 
sion to increase the present gas rate 
15 per cent, making the first 5,000 
ft. or less $1.40 per 1,000 ft, begin- 
ning April 21. The company asked 
a 20 per cent increase. The mini- 
mum charge will continue at 75 cents 
and a 10 per cent discount will be 
allowed on bills paid on time, as has 
been the custom. 

Under the new rate, the second 
5,000 ft. will cost $1.25 per 1,000 
and for more than 10,000 ft. the 
price will be $1.10 per 1,000. 
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Los Angeles Section of Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical 
Engineers Holds Banquet 


Frank S. Honberger, chemical en- 
gineer and gas expert, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the annual meeting 
and banquet of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers’ Sec- 
tion at the banquet hall of Chris- 
topher’s, 741 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Cal., April 16. Charles H. 
McGwire, assistant chief engineer of 
the Board of Public Utilities and 
president of the Los Angeles branch 
of the society, presided. 

The methods of manufacturing 
gas from oil, and the other systems 
of making the gas, were traced by 
the speaker, with particular reference 
to the Pacific Coast conditions and 
oil obtained in that section. He said 
the “water-gas machine,” invented 
by P. L. Lowe of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, was the foundation for 
numerous processes that followed. 


Alfred J. Diescher Presented 
with Centenary Edition of 
Works of Thomas Carlyle 
on Eve of Departure 


A few of the business associates 
of Alfred J. Diescher in the New 
York office of the Doherty organiza- 
tion, gave a little farewell informal 
dinner to him .at Fraunce’s Tavern, 
on Tuesday evening, April 8. Mr. 
Diescher left last week to enter the 
oil business for himself at Winfield, 
Kan. The dinner was given as a 
token of respect, good will and 
friendship of his former associates 
and to wish him success and pros- 
perity in his new venture. 

At the close of the dinner Mr. 
Diescher was presented with the cen- 
tenary edition of the works of Thom- 
as Carlye. This is a handsomely 
bound edition of thirty volumes. 
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Frank W. Frueauff presided at the 
dinner and in proposing a toast,o 
Mr. Diescher he spoke of the con- 
structive period of American com- 
mercial life witnessed in the past 
four years, a period in which Mr. 
Diescher has played a most important 
part, not only for his country but 
for the Cities’ Service Company. 
“Mr. Diescher leaves with the best 
wishes and the good friendship of 
the men of the Doherty organiza- 
tion,” said Mr. Frueauff, “and we 
wish him all the luck, success and 
prosperity in his new undertaking.” 


Annual Meeting of American 
Association of Engineers 
to Be Held May 12-13 


The tentative program for the 
fifth annual meeting of the American 
Association of Engineers, to be held 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 
12-13, has just been issued to officers 
of local chapters by C. E. Drayer, 
Secretary. Important features 
which are scheduled are amendment 
of the constitution, and addresses on 
vital aspects of the engineering pro- 
fession. 

It is expected that the morning o 
May 12 will be devoted to routine 
business and reports. Amendments 
to the constitution will occupy the 
first part of the afternoon, after 
which Prof. Frederic Bass, of the 
University of Minnesota, will deliver 
an address on “How Shall the Cur- 
ricula of Engineering Colleges Be 
Modified to Meet Modern Condi- 


tions?” The following morning, dis- 
cussions are planned on such sub- 
jects as the relation of the engineer 
to politics and to public service, and 
the problem of proper compensa- 
tion. 


The afternoon’s topics will 
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GAS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION IN INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


group themselves about field-exten- 
sion and employment problems. 
Elections and a dinner will occupy 
the engineers in the evening. After- 
dinner speakers already secured are 
Walter Dill Scott, who will speak 
on “Fitting the Engineer to His Job,” 
and W. H. Finley, whose subject will 
be “Winding Up the Old Year.” F. 
H. Newell’s topic is announced as 
“What We See in Front of Us.” 

Letter-ballots for the 1919 elec- 
tion have been sent out to members 
for their vote. F. H. Newell, first 
chief engineer and director of the 
United States Reclamation Service, 
is the only nominee for president. 
Three candidates for first vice-presi- 
dent are named: J. Fred Peters, as- 
sistant engineer of the Federal Valu- 
ation Department ; John Ericson, for 
25 years city engineer of Chicago, 
and national treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Association of Engineers; and 
W. W. De Berard, a director, West- 
ern editor of the Engineering Record. 
For second vice-president the candi- 
dates are: R. C. Yeoman, a director, 
extension engineer for the Indiana 
Sand & Gravel Producers’ Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis; T. A. Evans, 
of the Mead-Morrison Company, 
Chicago; and Wm. H. Dean, in 
charge of the repair section of the 
Construction Division, Chicago. The 
candidates for the auditing commit- 
tee of three are H. P. Gillette, chair- 
man, president and editor of the En- 
gineering & Contracting Publishing 
Company; C. A. Gaensslen, bridge 
designing engineer of the city of Chi- 
cago, and J. T. Mullin, chief drafts- 
man of McCord & Company, West 
Pullman, Til. 

C. H. Crawford, of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works of Philadelphia, 
is named to fill the place on the board 
of directors of the late T. M. Chap- 
man. Six directors for a two-year 
term are to be selected from the list 
submitted in the letter-ballot. 
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R. A. Zeigler Elected Presi- 
dent of Indiana Gas Asso- 


ciation for Ensuing Year 

Directors and Other Officers—Closing 
Session 

The eleventh annual meeting of 
the Indiana Gas Association, which 
closed in Indianapolis, Ind., April 23, 
was probably the most enthusiastic 
session of the association ever held. 
The bright prospects for the future 
of the gas business and the relief 
of the managers of the industry in 
Indiana over the close of the war 
combined to make the meeting one 
long to be remembered. 

The meeting also was notable be- 
cause of the action taken by the In- 
diana association to affiliate with the 
American Gas Association after an 
address by J. B. Klumpp, a delegate 
from the national organization to the 
Indiana conference, in which he out- 
lined the results obtained by the gas 
industry during the war period and 
the immense volume of public and 
private war work done for the Gov- 
ernment. 

It was announced, following the 
meeting, that a special meeting of the 
directors of the organization would 
be held within the next week or so. 
The following officers, as forecast in 
last week’s issue of the JouRNAL, 
were elected at the closing session 
of the association: 

President, R. A. Zeigler, Ander- 
son, Central Indiana Gas Company ; 
vice-president, J. D. Forrest, general 
manager Citizens Gas Company, In- 
dianapolis, and secretary-treasurer, 
E. J. Burke, Citizens Gas Company, 
Indianapolis. Directors for three 
years—-Morse Dell Plaine, Ham- 
mond, vice-president Northern In- 
diana Gas & Electric Company; H. 
J. Roach, Crawfordsville manager of 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Company; G. M. Johnson, South 
Bend manager of Northern Indiana 
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Gas & Electric Company. Director 
for two years—F. W. Sargeant, In- 
dianapolis, Citizens Gas Company. 
Director for one year—T. B. Tracy, 
Muncie, Central Indiana Gas Com- 
pany. 

The association presented James 
W. Dunbar, of New Albany, veteran 
treasurer of the organization, with a 
platinum shriner’s pin, set with cut 
diamonds. 

Resolutions were adopted in me- 
moriam:to a brother of J. H. Maxon, 
of Muncie, and De Witt C. Harr, 
formerly Western salesman of the 
Estate Stove Company, Chicago, IIl. 

One of the closing features of the 
session was an address by H. D. 
Schall, assistant to the vice-president 
of the Detroit Stove Works, at De- 
troit, Mich., on “The Future of Gas 
Appliances as Compared to Pre-war 
Conditions.” 

Several stove companies and busi- 
ness concerns interested in gas appli- 
ances had exhibits at the meeting and 
many new appliance salesmen joined 
the State association. 

Constructive discussion pertaining 
to many features of the coming new 
era in the gas industry took up the 
time of the session between the for- 
mal addresses. Much of this discus- 
sion hinged on problems of read- 
justment of the industry from a war- 
time to a peace-time basis, and there 
was much interchange of ideas con- 
cerning utilization of the factors of 
development in the industry that were 
directly traceable to the war’s de- 
mands. 

A report from Mr. Klumpp on the 
work of the special committees that 
now are engaged in making tests in 
Indiana with a view to a modification 
of the present 600 B.t.u. heat stand- 
ard, took the delegates to the conven- 
tion through the long maze of con- 
ferences and tests already made by 
these committees, and ended finally 
with a statement to the effect that 
little of a definite character. could be 
expected on the subject for probably 
sixty days. The meeting resulted in 
splendid “get-together” sentiment 
‘ becoming evident between represen- 
tatives of the companies from every 
part of the State. 


Tue MayFLower Orr ComMPANy, 
Wilmington. Owning oil, gas and 
other mineral properties and develop- 
ing the same; capital $200,000. 


Tue GeorciaA PetrotEum Com- 
PANY, Wilmington. To acquire land, 
bore oil and gas wells, build oil tanks, 
reservoirs, etc.; capital $150,000. 
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Less Coddling and More Real 
Working in Selling Gas 
(Continued from page 388.) 


Industrial fuel engineering. 
Public relation. 
Publicity. 


In all of these branches we 
should have young men coming 
along who are specializing in the 
particular branch they have select- 
ed. Money spent in this direction 
would be an investment and pay 
handsome dividends in the future. 

Regular shop meetings should 
be encouraged and held at least 
semi-monthly, in which every-day 
problems could be talked over 
freely. Short talks by the manage- 


ment on service and what the pub-. 


lic and the company have a right 
to demand of the employees of a 
public utility. Articles from trade 
journals could be read and dis- 
cussed at these meetings. which 
would encourage the desire for 
more knowledge in our business 
by employees. 

These meetings should be of a 
social nature, which would develop 
a better feeling between the dif- 
ferent departments within the com- 
pany and make each employee feel 
that he has an important place in 
the development of the company’s 
business, which is actually and 
truly the case, for a company is 
judged solely by the conduct of its 
employees and will profit accord- 
ingly. 

In conclusion let me state that 
the new-business departments 
have been criticised and in many 
instances abandoned on account of 
the lack of applying good business 
and merchandising principles. It 
is seldom that we hear of a com- 
mercial department paying its 
own expenses. Losses were sus- 
tained and in many cases they took 
on large proportions for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Overstocking of all kinds, 
styles and patterns of appliances, 
requiring a large invested capital. 

2. Sales made to irresponsible 
people, piling up a huge bad debt 
account. 

3. Selling appliances on 
close a margin or cost basis. 

The overstocking of appliances 
is a fault we are all heir to, and un- 
less we watch our stock with an 
everlasting vigilance our invested 
capital will steadily increase and 
we will find our store rooms full 
of shop-worn goods. To buy in- 


too 
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telligently you must look well to 
the needs of your community and 
only stock those goods that find 
ready sale, and the customers 
wanting special or out-of-the-or- 
dinary goods should be sold from 
catalogue. 

Making sales to irresponsible 
people should have the commer- 
cial department’s most careful at- 
tention. We would consider a 
merchant committing business sui- 
cide if he sold goods on credit with 
little or no investigation of the pa- 
tron’s ability to pay, yet hundreds 
of gas ranges and appliances are 
sold each year where only the 
small cash payment required is all 
that is paid. Wherever credit is 
extended, lessons should be taken 
from the instalment houses on how 
to collect. 

The selling of appliances on a 
close margin and sometimes even 
at a monetary loss.has been the 
practice of some companies in 
years past, but I have never been 
convinced that the public gave us 
credit for selling goods at a loss. 
While I am not in favor of selling 
appliances for profit only, I do 
think the commercial department 
should make enough to pay its 
clerks and its full share of rent, 
light, heat, bookkeeping, solicitors 
and advertising cost, together with 
a fair profit on the amount of busi- 
ness done, and this profit judi- 
ciously expended in the mainte- 
nance-of all appliances in use. 
Th’s would enable the company, 
by careful management, to follow 
up every sale made and would in- 
sure the satisfactory performance 
of all appliances in use. 


Industrial Show Held at 


Brooklyn Armory 
Many Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Take Advantage of Exhibits— 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Co-operates with Exhibitors 


The Brooklyn Engineers’ Club of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., held an exhibit in 
the 23d Regiment Armory, for one 
week beginning April 28. The ex- 
hibits were largely of products of 
every kind manufactured in Brook- 
lyn. 

The gas appliance section was of 
especial interest, for it contained ex- 
hibits covering nearly every use of 
gas for domestic and industrial pur- 


se. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
had a booth in charge of P. B. 
Wiske, manager of the commercial 
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department, with a number of assist- 
ants, who co-operated with the ex- 
hibitors in every way possible to show 
visitors how gas can be utilized both 
in the home and the factory efficient- 
ly and economically. 

Members of the Gas Committee at 
the show were P. B. Wiske, R. A. 
Bartholomew, W. A. Buerkle, C. L. 
Gehnrich and T. J. Potter. The fol- 
lowing are the exhibitors in the gas 
section, in which were represented 
nineteen manufacturers. 


Tue Gas AppLIANCE EXHIBIT 


The Quigley Furnace Specialties 
Company of New York showed a 
complete line of brick for lining re- 
torts, furnaces, etc. Also “Hytem- 
pite,” a high temperature firebrick 
cement. 

Kidde & Company exhibited a gas- 
fired Bryant, low-pressure boiler 
which, in combination with an auto- 
matic heat control, affords ideal 
means for heating buildings with 
steam, vapor or hot-water systems. 
In addition, they showed the Davy 
Safety Garage Heater. 

The Baltimore Gas Appliance & 
Manufacturing Company exhibited 
domestic cabinet ranges beautifully 
finished in white and gray enamel and 
equipped with glass doors and pat- 
ented raising and lowering broiler. 

The General Gas Appliance Com- 
pany showed Triplex and Simplex 
instantaneous heaters, Triplex domes- 
tic ranges, a chop suey range and a 
bake oven. 

The Welsbach Company demon- 
strated the “C. E-Z.” gas light, as 
well as domestic and commercial 
lighting fixtures. 

The Maxon-Premix Burner Com- 
pany exhibited a series of the Maxon- 
Premix burners. These burners are 
extremely simple in construction and 
equipped with a ratic valve by which 
the proportion of the gas-air mixture 
is controlled. The burners are adapt- 
able to many different types of fur- 
naces and heat processes and have 
been used with great success in 
Brooklyn industries. 

William M. Crane Company dis- 
played some of their most modern 
“Vulcan” hotel and restaurant appli- 
ances, which are especially designed 
to afford fuel economy. “Vulcan” 
bake ovens and various industrial 
burners were also shown. 

J. B. Slattery & Brothers showed 
their line of gas heaters and gas 
cookers. 

The Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Company had in operation “Pitts- 
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burgh” automatic gas water heaters. 
These heaters possess high efficiency 
and solve the problem where hot 
water is desired instantly. 

William Kane Manufacturing 
Company demonstrated the Kane 
gas-fired boiler, which is adapted for 
low and high pressure use and which 
is being used successfully for steam 
generation in many of Brooklyn’s in- 


. dustries. 


Roberts & Mander Stove Com- 
pany showed the full line of quality 
restaurant cookers. 


The General Gas Light Company, 
in addition to commercial gas lighting 
units, showed the Humphrey radiant- 
fire, one of the latest and most per- 
fect developments for room heat- 
ing, the heat being distributed in a 
radiant form. 

The Surface Combustion Com- 
pany operated a low-pressure gas 
and oven furnace equipped with the 


‘Engelhard automatic heat control, 


and on high-pressure gas, a rod-heat- 
ing forge together with a lead-hard- 
ening furnace. 

The Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany demonstrated the use of the 
Ruud instantaneous automatic water 
heaters. 

The Gehnrich Indirect Heat Oven 
Company demonstrated two of their 
rediator type ovens which are used 
in connection with japanning, lac- 
quering and enameling. 

The Improved Appliance Com- 
pany demonstrated a soft-metal fur- 
nace, a cauldron furnace, a bake 
oven and pyrogenetic burners. 

The Crandall-Pette Company 
showed a Reel bakers’ oven. 

M. Brand & Son demonstrated the 
use of a cauldron furnace and a tank 
furnace. 

Charles A. Hones, Inc., showed 
their line of soldering-iron heaters. 


Former Employees of Holyoke 
Plant Re-engaged as They 
Are Mustered Out of 


Service 


The City of Holyoke (Mass.) Gas 
& Electric Department are taking 
back all of their former employees 
as soon as they are mustered out 
of the service of the United States. 
Twenty-nine of the employees went 
into the service, and eighteen have 
already returned and have been re- 
engaged. 

John J. Kirkpatrick is manager of 
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the gas department of the municipal 
plant. 


Consumers Company Estab- 


lishes Business Department 


The Consumers Gas Company has 
installed a “New Business” depart- 
ment in Miami, Okla. This depart- 
ment will specialize in improving the 
gas service in Miami and vicinity. 

The following men from other of- 
fices of the company have been sent 
there, and will locate, bringing their 
families with them: 

Roy W. Gregg, Wm. E. Cardin, 
Harry Ackard, G. C. Poust and Mar- 
tin B. Buckley. 


National Water Heater Week 
June 9-14 


The Sales Campaign Committee of 
the American Gas Association has 
definitely set the week of June 9-14 
as National Water Heater Week. 


Charles W. Hoy Elected Presi- 
dent of New Jersey State 
Gas Association 


The New Jersey State Gas Asso- 
ciation held its semi-annual meeting 
in Trenton, N. J., April 25, at which 
an amendment to the by-laws was 
passed whereby the association will 
meet three times a year. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
Charles W. Hoy, Glassboro; vice- 
president, R. H. Garrison, Atlantic 
Highlands, and secretary-treasurer, 
William P. Adams, Millville. 


Public Utilities of Illinois Start 
Campaign to Enlist 
Public’s Support 


A combined campaign to enlist 
public support has been initiated 
by the public utilities of Illinois— 
the gas, electric, traction, water 
and telephone companies. Adopt- 
ing as their slogan “There can be 
no prosperity in Illinois unless the 
public utilities are prosperous,” the 
utilities are to appeal directly to 
the public at large to examine their 
methods and to share in the de- 
termination of the after-war status 
of public service companies. 

The campaign will be directed 
through the Illinois Committee of 
Public Utility, just organized, with 
offices in the Bedford Building, 
Chicago, which will operate under 
the auspices of the Illinois Gas As- 
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sociation, Illinois State Electric 
Association, the Illinois Electric 
Railway Association and other 
public service organizations. Ber- 
nard J. Mullaney is director of the 
work, which will “serve the inter- 
est of the customers, investors and 
employees of the organizations.” 

The purpose of the committee is 
outlined in a public statement as 
follows: 

“The committee proposes to do 
now for the public utilities what 
the railroads failed to do until they 
were almost strangled, namely: to 
put before the people of Illinois, by 
every possible means, the economic 
facts of the public utilitv industry 
as an industry: This takes in the 
small-town light plant as well as 
the big-city electric company or 
street-railway system: ‘independ- 
ent’ and ‘farmer’ telephone compa- 
nies, as well as the Bell interests. 

“The gas and electric companies 
of the State daily serve 1,700,000 
customers, and, counting five to a 
family, this means 8,500,000 per- 
sons, or practically every person in 
the State. In the light of these fig- 
ures, no words are needed to em- 
phasize how closely are the lives 
and comfort of every human being 
linked up with the public utilities. 
Every person who uses a tele- 
phone, rides on a street car, or 
cooks and reads with gas or elec- 
tricity is entitled to know the facts 
concerning these companies. 

“Without efficient utilities, cities 
and towns cannot prosper, and util- 
ities cannot be efficient without 
prosperity. If the utilities are not 
to be strangled, the best preventive 
is public knowledge of the eco- 
nomic facts which go to make them 
the tremendous factors they are in 
the State’s industrial and economic 
life. Unless they prosper there 
will be no prosperity in Illinois.” 


Millions of Barrels of Crude 
Oil in Storage in Texas 
Fields— Pipe Lines Rushed 


There are three and a half mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil in storage in 
the Ranger field, most of it in the 
tanks of the Prairie Pipe Line Com- 
pany, and the Prairie Oil & Gas Com- 
pany. 

The storage is not increasing so 
rapidly at the present due to the 
fact that the Prairie is carrying 
through its line north a large part 
of the oil that it is running in the 
field. The Texas Company is car- 
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rying between 15,000 and 20,000 bar- 
rels a day through its line to Dallas, 
and the Gulf pipe line is scheduled 
to be in operation by the first of 
April. 

The oil in storage is distributed as 
follows: Prairie, 2,500,000 barrels; 
the Texas Company, 100,000 barrels ; 
Gulf Pipe Line Company, 500,000 
barrels, and the Magnolia Pipe Line 
Company, 500,000 barrels. 

By April 1 the Prairie Pipe Line 
Company will have its line north to 
Cushing doubled, and. will have a 
carrying capacity of 65,000 barrels 
a day. 
Company’s line and the line near 
completion of the Gulf Pipe Line 
Company, will increase the pipe-line 
capacity serving’ the Ranger field to 
about 100,000 barrels a day. 

With the Sinclair and Cosden lines 
north, and with the Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company’s line from Corsicana 
to Desdemona, the carrying capacity 
of the lines serving West Texas 
should be between 160,000 and 200,- 
000 barrels a day. 

The daily production from the 
Central West Texas fields is about 
70,000 barrels a day at present and 
the pipe lines in operation and now 
being laid are calculated to take care 
of ‘the production of the field for 
several months at least. 


Natural Gas Companies Must 
Install Meters 


Natural gas companies operating 
in Louisiona must install meters to 
measure the output of their wells or 
pipe lines, under the provisions of 
an order issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation. The order 
follows. 

All gas produced from the deposits 
of the State shall be measured by 
meters to be installed and furnished 
by the producer, or if the gas sold 
be segregated for sale by the pro- 
ducer at some other point than at 
the well, then the meter shall be 
located at such point, or as near 
thereto as may be convenient. 

“Meters used for such purposes 
must be properly installed and con- 
nected up in such a manner that the 
Department of Conservation, or its 
agent, or agents, may correctly and 
conveniently determine the amount 
of gas sold or produced per day or 
per month. 

“All meters used for such pur- 
poses must be carefully tested by a 
competent person and found correct 
in their measurements before they 
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are connected or put into service, 
and they must be kept accurately ad- 
justed at all times by the person 
firm or corporation owning them, and 
at their expense, and in continuous 
service. 

“Authorized agents of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation shall at all 
times have access to any and all such 
meter, or meters, and the Depart- 
ment of Conservation must be ad 
vised in writing by the owner, or 
owners, of such meter or meters, as 
to their location or change in their 
locations, etc., from time to time. 

-‘“The foregoing is promulgated as 
a ‘regulation of the Department of 
Conservation under the authority of 
Section 4 of Act 270 of 1918, and 
adopted April 7, 1919, and it is re- 
quired that the provisions of this 
regulation be complied with within 
sixty days from the date of its adop- 
tion.” 


Engineers Claim Wasteful and 
Inefficient Methods Are Used 
by Chicago Company 


The final witnesses against the 
Peoples’ Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany, of Chicago, this week were 
Engineers A. B. S. Little and 
Claude E. Reese, of the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission. The 
engineers charged that wasteful 
and inefficient methods were em- 
ployed by the company in their va- 
rious plants, basing their state- 
ment on the investigation which 
they and their assistants have been 
conducting for the commission for 
several months past. 


Among the specific charges made 
by Mr. Reese are the following: 

Use of broken, overworked and 
old-fashioned machinery. 

Failure to measure properly the 
consumption of coal and coke so 
that an accurate basis for the ap- 
portioning of oil in the gas could 
be arrived at. 

Neglect in properly storing oil 
and fuel supplies. 

Inefficient methods of handling 
waste products. 

Failure to provide and use tem- 
perature recording instruments on 
gas-producing machines. 

Using inferior fuel. 

Mr. Reese’s survey covered three 
of the company’s plants, and he de- 
clared that in all he found that 
there was no effort to check the 
comparative efficiency of various 
types of machines, and in many in- 
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stances mere guesswork was used 
in the mixing of ingredients and 
the use of heat where scientific ac- 
curacy might have meant a great 
saving. He declared also that, ow- 
ing to defective methods, he found 
escaping gas burning at the Pitney 
plant. 

In discussing the supervision of 
labor of the company, Engineer 
Reese stated that he had discov- 
ered that the company was getting 
only forty-one minutes of work out 
of every hundred minutes of labor 
paid for, in some classes of work. 

The concluding testimony came 
from Chief Engineer Little, who 
confined his criticism mainly to .the 
company’s Division Street plant. He 
declared that the gas produced there 
gave evidence of overheating because 
the company relied on guesswork 
and failed to use pyrometers or heat 
gauges on the gas machines. He 
said that overheating tended to pro- 
duce lamp black, clogging up the 
machines and reducing their effi- 
ciency. The layout of the machinery 
for feeding fuel to the gas machines 
was declared to be poor from the 
standpoint of economical operation. 

At the conclusion of Engineer 
Little’s testimony Assistant Attorney 
General Matthew Mills and Attor- 
ney Timothy F. Mullen, counsel for 
the gas company had a clash, in 
which the gas company lost a point. 
Mr. Mills asserted that the burden 
of proof that the rates now in effect 
are reasonable rests with the gas 
company. Mr. Mullen disputed this, 
but the commission ruled in favor of 
Mr. Mills. 


British Gas Stove Companies 
Combined 
Mass Production and Standardization 
of Parts Expected as Result 

An amalgamation of the leading 
gas stove manufacturing firms in 
Great Britain has been arranged, the 
companies involved being John 
Wright and Eagle Range, Birming- 
ham; Richmond Gas Stove & Metal 
Company, Warrington, and Davis 
Gas Stove Company, London. 

The total amount of authorized 
capital involved is £1,360,000 (£864,- 
040 issued), apportioned as follows: 


Authorized Issued 





Capital Capital 

Wright and Eagle 
ae Se ee £750,000 £429,040 
Richmond Company 460,000 310,000 
Davis Company.... 150,000 125,000 
£1,360,000 £864,040 
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In a circular to the shareholders 
April 14, the secretary of the John 
Wright and Eagle Range Company 
says: “For some: considerable time 
past your directors have felt that 
if a union of interests among some 
of the principal gas stove makers 
could be arranged, it would be great- 
ly in the interests of the shareholders 
and of the industry. It is believed 
that this union of interests will en- 
able the companies concerned to car- 
ry on their manufacture on more 
economical lines by reducing the 
great competitive expenses entailed 
in this trade, concentration of 
energy, saving of duplication in the 
heavy manufacturing expenses in- 
volved in producing the type of goods 
made by the interested companies, 
mass production with greater output 
and standardization of parts, with a 
view to lower production costs, 
and also means of checking rises in 
selling prices. It is anticipated that 
these arrangements will result, not 
in increasing the amount of the dis- 
tributions on the shares so much as 
in the consolidating of the industry 
in the interests both of the manu- 
facturers and of the purchasers of 
their productions.” 


Malden Company Building 
$500 Addition to Its 
Laboratory 


A permit has been issued to the 
Malden (Mass.) & Melrose Gas 
Company for a $500 addition to its 
laboratory at 200 Charles Street, 
Malden. 


svvetarnaegepnsneas renee 





Personal Notes 











M. F. Bonuam, formerly for sev- 
eral years with the Texarkana, Tex., 
office of the Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Company as assistant man- 
ager, has gone to Newport, Ark., to 
accept a position as manager of the 
electric light plant at that place. For 
a year or more, during the illness of 
Manager W. L. Wood, Mr. Bonham 
had charge of the Texarkana office 
of the company. 


Etmer H. Reyno.tps, after five 
years with the Michigan Light Com- 
pany, Jackson, Mich., and Con- 
sumers’ Power Company, Minneap- 
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olis, Minn., has resigned his position 
ta enter business with his father and 
brother in the Pontiac Glass Com- 
pany, located at 7-11 West Lawrence 
Street, Pontiac, Mich. For three 
years Mr. Reynolds was employed 
in the gas end of the business in 
Birmingham and Royal Oak, Mich., 
and for the last two years he 
has been superintendent of sales. 


Epwarp Gay, of Detroit, Mich., 
has accepted the position with the 
Michigan Light Company of Jack- 
son, Mich., made vacant by Mr. 
Reynolds. 


CuarLes Hucues has severed his 
connection with the Adams ( Mass.) 
Gas & Electric Light Company. He 
has had charge of the office in Adams 
even since the company opened its 
headquarters in the Daniels Block. 
His future plans are not known. 


Loren W. Gay, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Syracuse Bureau of 
Gas and Electricity, who served with 
the 108th Infantry in France, has re- 
turned and has resumed his work 
in the bureau. 


N. I. Garrison, manager of the F] 
Reno, Okla., division of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company, has 
been appointed city chairman in the 
Victory Liberty Loan. 


M. L. Neety plans to leave 
Fresno, Cal., with his family about 
May 1, for Los Angeles, where he 
will take up the management of the 
Avawatz Consolidated Mines, oper- 
ating the Avawatz mines, San Ber- 
nardino County. Mr. Neely has been 
manager of the Fresno district of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company for 
the past seven years. A successor 
to Mr. Neely has not yet been named. 
Mr. Neely was well known in Fresno 
and had served as a director and 
president of the Rotary Club and 
director and treasurer of the Uni- 
versity Club. 


THe Barrey Meter Company 
will move its main office and works 
from Boston, Mass., to Cleveland, 
Ohio, effective May 1. The Boston 
office, with H. D. Fisher as manager, 
is retained to handle sales and engi- 
neering service work in the New 
England district. For the present 
New York and Philadelphia districts 
will be covered from Boston and all 
other districts will be covered from 
Cleveland. 
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March Earnings of the Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies 


The combined net earnings avail- 
able for dividends of the Massachu- 
setts Gas Companies for March were 
$300,309, or $121,573 less than those 
for the corresponding period last 
year. The earnings of the subsidiary 
companies last month compare as 
follows: 


Gas department: 


Es 6 cl cin a kar Sene ocd st MCA ace 
Sy SON Sara tw hee cng Gaul R bas 
DN i di us eeade « dnigid bs eeehehueed 
PND. a Petatantpubstndanceceemaenbans 
eM ale £2) alas ceric aba udiiibuces't = 
Coal department: 
New England Fuel & Transportation... 
New England Coal & Coke............. 
Cae CRIED kc c Sivic Keds vdcidasads eo 
NEE ha ac hid 6 > oir Sines baad 
SE, EE. noc ocvnsaessaevheduees 
*Deficit. 
Contra Costa Plant Being 
Rebuilt 


Plans are already under way for 
the rebuilding of the plant of the 
Contra Costa Gas Company, which 
was recently destroyed by fire, 
thereby cutting off gas service to 
many business enterprises across the 
bay. Print shops, restaurants and 
other industrial concerns were un- 
able to operate on account of the 
absence of fuel and light. This, 
however, will cover a little more 
than a week, as contractors are now 
employed in rebuilding the plant. 

The huge gas tank at Pittsburg, 
Cal., was rendered useless. While it 
was not burned, it was damaged to 
the extent of being useless as regards 
holding pressure to any high degree. 
With the mains undisturbed, it will 
be an easy matter to rebuild the tank 
and as soon as this is completed 
service to all points will be resumed. 


Valley Gas Company Files 
New Articles of Incorporation 


Amended articles of incorporation 
were filed April 12 with County Clerk 
F. E. Smith by the Valley Natural 
Gas Company, a local corporation. 
The company is incorporated at 
$3,000,000. 

Directors of the corporation are 
C. B. Colby, W. A. Fischer, F. H. 
Hall, Ira Homer and C. R. Blodgett. 
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Rates for Gas in Charlestown 
Reduced 


The Massachusetts Gas & Electric 
Light Commission recently ordered 
that on June 20 the net price of gas 
sold by the Charlestown Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company shall not exceed 
$1.05 per 1,000 cu. ft., instead of 
$1.10 as at present. 


1919 1918 1917 
$386,520 $308,390 $408,145 
*7,656 6,110 12,754 
14,175 13,556 5,808 
11,751 23,644 23,493 
$404,791 $351,702 $450,202 
$512,213 $595,044 ie 
1,815 Asya $448,403 
es 117,048 *7,869 
$514,028 $712,092 $440,543 
$918,819 $1,063,794 $890,745 


‘Tue Far Om & Gas Company 
has declared its usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 2 per cent, payable on stock 
of record April 5. 


Tue Cotumsta Gas & ELEctTRIC 
Company has declared a 1 per cent 
quarterly dividend payable May 15 
to holders of record April 30. 


Columbia Gas Report Shews 
Increase in Earnings for 
March 


Report of the Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company as issued Apr. 18 
by Treasurer T. F. Wickham, shows 
consolidated earnings and expenses 
for March as follows: 


I ol ce le a dee cindiginls 
Operating expenses and taxes.......... 
Net operating earnings..............0- 
SN INNO: Liths SS wishes bien dresnibias 6 meh 

Total net earnings and other income 
BAM, COMES Ons ris) vs vcccccccccecs 
Fixed charges, Columbia G. & E. Co... 
Surplus 


Three months ended March, 1919: 

Ren CIEE Naan cee a wes dare 
Operating expenses and taxes.......... 
Net operating earnings................. 
COOIOr MINS as ys ies 6 ohd <ke ck 
Total net earnings and other income 
Lesee, remtale, C06 occ sci occ ciacicccoccse. 
Fixed charges, Columbia G. & E. Co... 
Surplus 


*Decrease. 
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Tue Catrornia O11 & Gas Com- 
PANY has declared a dividend of 2 
cents a share, payable May 15 on 
stock of record April 25. 


Tue PittspurcH O1 & Gas Com- 
PANY has declared the usual quarter- 
ly dividend of 2% per cent, payable 
May 15 to record April 30. 


Tue Loc Casin Ort Company 
has been incorporated with capital of 
$500,000 by T. V. Brown, R. L. 
Thomas, F. J. Mitchell, W. L. Mar- 
tin, Emmett Gibbons, all .of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Tre Conso.tipatep Gas CoMPANY 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 13% per cent, payable June 
16 to stock of record May 9. 


Tue Domino Or, & Gas Com- 
PANY, Wilmington. Owning oil, gas 
and other mineral properties and de- 
veloping the same; capital $600,000. 


Tue Hector Oit Company, Wil- 
mington. Owning oil, gas and other 
mineral properties and developing 
the same; capital $200,000. 


Tue By-Propucts Coke Corpora- 
TION’s of South Chicago annual re- 
port shows that the gross earnings 
reached a new high record during 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, but 
the net profit showed a decline, ow- 
ing to large deductions for amortiza- 
tion of war-time construction ex- 
pense. The gross earnings for the 
past year were $4,230,204, as against 
$3,334,295 for the year previous, 
while the profits for 1918 came to 
$3,011,818, a lower figure than those 
for 1917, which were $3,371,698. 





Increase 
soe ehewle $1,092,047.95 $56,739.82 
Die: sak 529,037.20 20,790.10 
sehb anaes 563,010.75 35,949.72 
othe bone 165,596.39 3,545.77 
ve6e0 088 $728,607.14 $39,495.49 
ache nwt 297,568.94 792.30 
eee 59,609.44 *223.90 
aetar<oe 371,428.76 38,927.03 


$3,381,440.64 
1,613,358.70 


*$86,852.02 
*109,361.33 





ieee 1,768,081.94 22,509.31 
SNe 494,412.83 7,559.57 
wevecess $2,262,494.77 $30,068.88 
BF, a 884,263.68 11,039.53 
PRA mp 178,501.11 *998.90 
ae Fp 1,199,729.98 


20,028.25 
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ja CORLISS VALVE STEAM TRAP 
Guaranteed for Two Years’ Service Always, 


But Sent on Trial if so Desired 
Circular No. 8 sent on request. 


PLANT ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
192 Broadway New York City 
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Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


A Motor Operated Gas Valve 
for Automatic Pressure 


Regulation 

Bulletin No. 34, recently issued by 
the Steere Engineering Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is devoted to the sub- 
ject of gas valves and welded-steel 
pipe. It shows a large number of 
illustrations of various sizes and 
kinds of gas valves with complete 
descriptions as to manufacture and 
the particular uses of each, 

The one shown here is operated 
by an electric motor, which is shown 
in place, and is especially designed 
for automatic pressure regulations. 
It is claimed that a valve can be 
opened or closed at a distance of one 
mile from the plant by simply throw- 
ing in the switch, and one man can 
open or close any number of valves 
at the same time. 


This type of valve is necessarily 
very strong and rugged in construc- 
tion. The gears are protected with 
an aluminum cover to facilitate oil- 
ing and otherwise provide for safety. 

The valve can be set to open or 
close at any predetermined time or 
condition of temperature or pres- 
sure. Limit switches dre provided 
to prevent over-travel. 


The Bulletin also contains tables 
showing the principal dimensions of 
gas valves, and illustrations of a 
variety of shapes of welded steel 
pipe, and tables of standard dimen- 
sion of welded-steel fittings. 


CATALOGS 
Bryant Automatic Gas Boiler 


The Bryant Heater Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
issued a leaflet showing photographs 
of buildings which are being heated 
with the Bryant Automatic Gas 
Boiler. These include not only 
schools and other large buildings 
used for business purposes, but also 
for private homes. 








MOTOR OPERATED GAS VALVE 


The boiler has specially construct- 
ed burners for low-pressure gas; an 
unusual amount of heating surface 
and extremely long fire travel; can 


be completely covered with asbestos 
without loss of efficiency, as the 
combustion is so nearly perfect that 
no cleaning is ever necessary; has 
a’ baffle plate at the top to circulate 
and equalize the heat regardless of 
the numbers of burners in use or 
when only the pilot lights are burn- 
ing. 


Maxon-Premix Boiler 


The Maxon-Premix Burner Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind., issued a twelve- 
page booklet printed in colors con- 
taining a large number of illustra- 
tions of different industries where 
the Maxon-Premix burners are being 
used successfully. 

The illustrations show the burners 
attached to brass crucible pit fur- 
naces, annealing furnaces, bake 
ovens, soldering machines, foundries 
and coke ovens. It also contains il- 
lustrations and complete descrip- 
tions of the burners and the systems 
under which they operate. 


The Crandall Pettee Gas Oven: 


The Crandall Pette Company, New 
York, N. Y., have issued a small 


_ loose-leaf catalog showing illustra- 


tions of their Tile-Lined Reel Gas 
Oven for bakers. It is claimed that 
the tile, once heated, retains the tem- 
perature, and the consumption of 
gas is kept down more than 50 per 
cent after the first hour. The oven 
contains eight shelves, each contain- 
ing a set of bread pans strapped to- 
gether. The reel makes one revoiu- 
tion a minute and it is not necessary 
to stop the reel to load or unload the 
shelves. The shelves are so con- 
structed that they admit of the per- 
fect circulation of heat, and the pan 
is practically suspended in an even 
temperature at all times. The cir- 


cular contains illustrations of the in- 
terior of the oven as well as.sectionali 
views. 
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McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 











Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. Station 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


McDONALD & CO. 

















Dependable Accuracy 





Lessens Maintenance 





65 per cent of the upkeep costs. Figure 
it on the years’ installations 
—then write for proof. 





SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
' Les Angeles, Cal., Davenport, la., San Francisco, Cal 





With Sprague Meters itsaves _ 
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THE MARYLAND METER 
“B” METERS 


For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 
2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 


NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 








Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 


JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 
: PHILADELPHIA _ 


559 WEST 47ST.” NEW YORK CITY a 
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